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Correspondence 





Why Foreign Aid? 


Eprror: Your editorial “Foreign Aid Is 
Mutual Security” (Am. 3/28) seems to 
advocate aid to a nation as a means of buy- 
ing friendship and thus bettering our own 
security. In my mind friendship cannot be 
purchased. Other nations may resent the 
U. S. policy of doling out money they need 
without letting them decide the manner in 
which the money is to be used. The reason 
for giving aid should be that we are help- 
ing the beneficiary nation rather than con- 
cern solely with our own security. 

Mary Lov SILVERS 

School of Nursing 
St. Cloud Hospital 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Evolution and Faith 


Eprror: “Darwin Today,” by J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J. (AM. 3/22), is a superb sum- 
mary of the scientific findings on evolution 
and a splendid statement of how they fit 
harmoniously into the principles of our holy 
faith, when those principles are properly 
understood. Fr. Ewing’s original research 
work in anthropology enables him to speak 
with accuracy and authority on the subject 
of evolution. 

(Rev.) Joun A. O'BRIEN, PH.D. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Moral Domains 


Epttor: While I agree with Fr. John R. 
Connery’s conclusions (“Religious Plural- 
ism and Public Morality,” Am. 2/21), I 
question his analysis on one basic point. 
That is the relevance to public morality of 
natural law as against religious belief inso- 
far as both are sources of moral principles. 
The operative distinction is not between 
the sources whence we learn our moral 
principles, but rather between the areas of 
life to which the principles apply. If a 
moral position properly concerns the public 
order, it is applicable by the citizenry to 
that order, through the democratic process, 
no matter whence the citizens learned of 
the principle, whether from faith or from 
reason. If a moral position properly does 
not concern the public order, as understood 
in the Constitution which defines it, it is 
not applicable to that order, again whether 
it be a matter of faith or of natural moral- 
ity. Thus the obligation to pray and the 
obligation to attend Mass, one an obliga- 
tion of natural law, the other of revealed 
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law, are both excluded from state enforce- 
ment because they do not pertain to the 
public political order. But a prohibition of 
polygamy or of divorce, whether known 
from reason or from revelation, is within 
state competence because they pertain to 
the public political order. The problem, of 
course, lies in defining what pertains to the 
public political interest. In the United 
States we have greatly limited the area of 
competence of public law and reserved in 
the citizens certain immunities from state 
interference. 

The basic issue, then, in regard to con- 
traception is not whether it is a matter of 
revealed or natural law (that is irrelevant), 
but whether it is a matter of the public 
order in which the state has a legitimate 
interest. Many people think contraception 
is entirely a matter of nonpolitical or pri- 
vate morality, and for that reason they ob- 
ject to the imposition of Catholics’ belief 
on others through the public power. To 
meet this problem it is necessary for Cath- 
olics to show the important public interests 





involved, and hence the competence of 
the state to deal with this particular moral 
issue. This, I believe, can be done. It is 
not enough, however, merely to say that 
contraception is contrary to natural law. 
And it is incorrect to say, I believe, that 
if a moral law were known only by relig- 
ious faith it could not be enacted into law 
even though it related to public morality 
as Constitutionally defined. 

(Rev.) THomas B. McDonoucH 
De Sales House 
University of Chicago 


Epiror: I am very grateful to Fr. Mc- 
Donough for bringing out a point which 
is essential to the whole question of public 
morality, although I must confess to a little 
chagrin at being “attacked” with a distinc- 
tion I myself have used to effect on several 
occasions. 

Certainly the distinction between law 
and morality is an important one; not every- 
thing that is immoral should be made il- 
legal. But this particular issue was not 
stressed in the news accounts of the hospital 
controversy as they appeared in the New 
York Times, and I was largely dependent 
on these accounts. Moreover, I do not really 
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think that it is of great importance in this 
particular case. Since the case concerned 
the policy of a public institution relative 
to dispensing contraceptives, there could 
hardly be question of its relevance to pub- 
lic order. 

A more basic issue was at stake: the 
moral status of the practice itself and the 
right of a minority group to influence the 
policy of a public institution. In this respect 
the present controversy differed from the 
discussion in England over laws against 
homosexuality (Am. 1/25/58, p. 485). It 
was generally conceded in that discussion 
that homosexuality offended against good 
morality. At issue was the question whether 
private consensual acts by adults fell within 
the scope of civil legislation. In other 
words, the relevance of these acts to the 
public good was in dispute. 

The distinction which Fr. McDonough 
brings out was quite pertinent in that ear- 
lier discussion. But in view of the more 
basic dispute in the present controversy, it 
was my purpose to show that since the 
practice of contraception offended against 
the natural law, and was therefore univer- 
sally prohibited, a minority group could 
legitimately object to the active cooperation 
of a public institution in such a practice. 
Rereading my article in the light of Fr. Mc- 
Donough’s objection, I realize that I might 
have stated my purpose with greater preci- 
sion. The question of relevance to public 
order would have been more vital in a dis- 
cussion of a law forbidding the actual prac- 
tice of contraception, or perhaps, even a 
law forbidding the sale of contraceptives 
by private individuals, private business 
groups, etc. 

One can hardly comment adequately 
here on the complex problem Fr. Mc- 
Donough touches upon in his closing sen- 
tence. I will make only one observation. It 
is difficult for me to envision the possibility 
of a moral obligation of purely supernatural 
origin that would at the same time be rele- 
vant to public order except in a society 
which had already accepted the faith. In 
this case there would be no question of 
imposing the faith but merely of reflecting 
an already present faith. 

Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Freedom of Teachers 


Eprror: Because I, too, taught at Memphis 
State University for nine years I wish to 
comment on a letter you published (Am. 
4/18) from Prof. Rosella Linskie concern- 
ing the resignation from that institution of 
Dr. Rowland H. Hill and your editorial 
remark on his case (AM. 2/14). Prof. Lin- 
skie makes the point that Dr. Hill acted in 
bad faith when he circulated among the 


MSU faculty a petition asking that Negroes 
be admitted to the Memphis public li- 
braries. Yet she admits that Pres. Jack 
Smith knew the petition was being circu- 
lated. What does Dr. Hill have to do with 
the fact that a local paper treated the peti- 
tion as news? 

No one argues with the statement that 
“freedom . . . exists only within the frame- 
work of authority.” But the teacher who 
submits to an authority that subverts the 
end for which it exists is less than a teacher, 

I know Dr. Hill as a modest, sensitive, 
generous man and a teacher in the fullest 
sense. His case should not be represented 
as anything except a misfortune for MSU, 
the South and the teaching profession. 

WituiaM D. MILLer 
Department of History 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bouquets for a Jubilee 


Eprror: May God spare you! May He pro- 
tect you! May He lengthen your life! 

These prayers are the beginning of the 
Arab litany of good wishes which we make 
our own to congratulate you on the Golden 
Jubilee of America. All of us at Baghdad 
College and at Al-Hikma University look 
forward to the distant day when we will 
be able to pay you the very sincere com- 
pliment of imitation with a local Review 
of the Week. 

MicHaeE. J. McCartny, s.}. 

Al-Hikma University 
Baghdad, Iraq 


Another American Abroad 


Eprror: Re “An American in Italy” (Am. 
3/28). As an American seminarian study- 
ing in Italy, I find the Italians likable—- 
whatever their shortcomings may be. Those 
who come here to find an American way 
of life will be disillusioned and perhaps 
embittered because the people are content 
to do things their way. 

Are the Italian people tired? It could be. 
If my city of Brooklyn had been a battle- 
ground of the war, I believe the folks there 
would be tired too. They would be pensive 
and would wonder if the labor of recon- 
struction in a so-called peaceful world is 
not in vain. 

Italy is advancing to a better way of life 
and together with every freedom-loving 
country she looks to America. Why? Be- 
cause America achieved in a very short 
time the freedom and justice for all for 
which European countries have fought long 
wars. Remember too that the Italian pazi- 
enza is always coupled with speranza. 

Vincent G. DeEtiaRocco, F-.s.C.J. 
Istituto Missioni Africane 
Venegone Superiore, Italy 
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Current Comment 





India-Pakistan Accord? 


India’s Prime Minister Nehru re- 
mains something of a paradox. In clos- 
ing the parliamentary debate on Tibet 
latt May 4, he again condemned 
Chinese atrocities in that unhappy 
country. Panch Shila (Red China’s five 
principles of coexistence) is beginning 
to “lose its shine,” he said. Yet the rape 
of Tibet, he was quick to add, will not 
induce India to change her foreign pol- 
icy. Despite the new and obvious threat 
on her Himalayan frontier, India will 
continue to eschew military alliances of 
all kinds. 

But many responsible Indians are 
questioning their country’s policy of go- 
ing it alone. Confidence in “peaceful 
coexistence” with Red China is giving 
way to a feeling of insecurity—so much 
so that there is now talk of a rapproche- 
ment with Pakistan. Those who argue 
this way, among them the influential 
Times of India, are convinced that so 
long as India and Pakistan operate at 
cross-purposes, both countries will re- 
main weak vis-d-vis Red China. The 
time has therefore come, they feel, for 
a determined effort to settle the decade- 
old dispute over the control of Kashmir 
and the waters of the Indus Basin. 

No one who knows Mr. Nehru ex- 
pects him to conclude a defense alliance 
with Pakistan tomorrow. Yet even he 
must realize that an end to the bitter- 
ness which has poisoned relations be- 
tween the two countries since 1947 
would benefit the free world enormous- 
ly. Freed of mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust, both countries will be in a posi- 
tion to devote their energies to pressing 
internal economic problems. If Tibet 
brings this about, the tragedy there will 
have served one useful purpose. 


May Day Masque 


How the Soviets celebrate May Day 
is always a helpful clue to the current 
party line. This year, in Moscow, it was 
clear that the word had gone out to 
stress peace and relaxation. In contrast 
to previous celebrations, the military 
share was cut to almost token propor- 
tions. The civilian and holiday aspect 
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of May Day got the center of the stage. 
In the satellite areas the same emphasis 
was followed. At this moment, the So- 
viets are blowing cold. 

Just what lies behind these tranquil- 
izing tactics can be safely gauged from 
the words and works of the Red-bloc 
Foreign Ministers. Gathered in the 
Polish capital a few days before the 
holiday, the representatives of the War- 
saw pact members stressed the note of 
“moderation.” Their communiqué of 
April 29 repeated the main points of the 
Kremlin’s current demands but without 
uttering any dire threats. The sharpest 
tones of denunciation were reserved for 
the German Federal Republic. It is ob- 
viously the strategy of the Soviet lead- 
ers to pin the blame for an East-West 
deadlock upon the West Germans. In 
this way they hope to divide Western 
public opinion. 

Will this rather transparent strategy 
succeed? At the moment there is no 
sign that the Western powers have split 
on their reaction to the Soviet demands. 
But the vulnerability of the democracies 
to this kind of tactic has been demon- 
strated more than once. These are per- 
ilous weeks. The sweet odor of synthetic 
reasonableness wafted from the Red 
capitals on May Day could do more 
real harm to free-world unity than the 
hot blasts of nuclear threats. 


Ghana: Forward and Backward 


In the two months since Ghana cele- 
brated its second birthday as an inde- 
pendent state, two significant events 
have taken place. 

Early in May, Kaiser Industries, Inc. 
began first-stage work on a $600-million 
project designed to make Ghana in five 
years a major producer of aluminum. 
The ambitious plan calls for three pow- 
er dams on the Volta River, a smelter 
and improved rail lines and roads to 
open up the rich bauxite mines in the 
Ghanaian interior. The main dam near 
Kosombo will back up an artificial lake 
3,500 square miles in extent, creating 
a considerable fishing industry. 

The second event is more painfully 
reported. Last September, after the 
Government took over operation of the 


Church schools in Togoland, Kofi 
Baako, Ghana’s Minister of Information, 
called this an “emergency” measure. 
Previously the minister, who is the offi- 
cial public voice of Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah, had given assurances 
that “we have no intention to change 
the educational system.” 

Last month the Government an- 
nounced that the schools would not be 
returned to Church management. 
Though the decree of confiscation af- 
fects only the schools in Togoland, one 
of the country’s five regions, a similar 
threat hangs over all church-related 
education in Ghana. One-third of all 
educational institutions in the country 
are Catholic. 

Eagerness to eliminate the last ves- 
tiges of foreign influence is understand- 
able in a rising young nation. However, 
necessary transitions can be made in 
other ways than by brusque confisca- 
tion. Ghana is furnishing small grounds 
for confidence that she will not betray 
other investments in her future. We 
wonder if the Kaiser people have 
thought of this? 


The Picture in Iraq 


Reports from the Middle East on the 
situation in Iraq fly thick and fast. But 
none provides a definitive answer to the 
question which bothers the Western 
powers: How close are the Reds to com- 
plete control of oil-rich Iraq? Such an 
informed individual as Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, can only point to a serious drift 
toward a Communist take-over. Testify- 
ing at a closed meeting of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on April 
28, the CIA chief was confident, how- 
ever, that the drift had not “reached the 
point of no return.” 

Whether, and how soon, it would 
reach that point are questions that are 
probably disturbing Iraqi Premier 
Abdul Karim Kassim as well. On the 
eve of May Day the Iraqi Communists 
firmly suggested that the time had come 
for the party to move officially to the 
front of the stage. With an eye on one 
or all of four new ministries to be cre- 
ated, the Reds were angling for the 
Government posts denied them up to 
now. Will the Iraqi Premier be firm 
enough to refuse? 

Meanwhile, the Iraqi Reds have met 
no opposition whatever outside Gov- 
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ernment circles. They control the street 
mobs, the radio and most of the news- 
papers. They dominate student and pro- 
fessional organizations. The so-called 
Popular Resistance forces, reminiscent 
of the notorious Communist “workers’ 
militia” groups, have had no difficulty 
getting arms. 

In sum, the picture in Iraq is black. 
It will become frighteningly so should 
the Reds manage to get their hands on 
key Government posts. They would 
then control the oil on which so much 
of Western Europe’s economy depends. 


With “Perceptible Speed” 


Five years after the definitive ban on 
segregation in public education, only 
five per cent of Negro pupils in the 
Southern and border States as yet at- 
tend mixed schools. Has the Supreme 
Court’s decision of 1954 been enforced 
with the “deliberate speed” it pre- 
scribed? 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.), for 
one, feels that the extension of consti- 
tutional rights to young Negroes is pro- 
ceeding with scarcely perceptible speed. 
To promote more reasonable compli- 
ance with the law of the land, he in- 
troduced one of the three principal 
civil-rights bills up for consideration in 
the present Congress. The heart of his 
measure (S. 810) is Part III. It author- 
izes the U. S. Attorney General to file 
civil suits on behalf of individuals de- 
nied equal protection because of race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

Other bills, notably that for a concili- 
ation service (S. 499), authored by 
Senator Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and the Administration’s pro- 
posals to punish violence and to aid 
local efforts at desegregation (S. 955 
and 958), are not without merit. But 
they fail to provide for Federal aid in 
the precise area of court action where 
individual Negro parents find them- 
selves most helpless. 

Present efforts in the South to dis- 
band such organizations as the NAACP 
demonstrate the inadequacy of a pro- 
gram designed merely to restore “peace- 
ful relations” in a disturbed community. 
The sides to such a dispute remain too 
uneven. S. 810 deserves careful atten- 
tion from our legislators as a reasonable, 
constructive and effective measure to 
guarantee not merely order but equal 
justice under the law. 
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Communist Travelers 


A year ago this June the Supreme 
Court decided that the Secretary of 
State had no authority to deny pass- 
ports to citizens on grounds of “beliefs 
or associations.” Since that time, ac- 
cording to John W. Hanes Jr., internal 
security administrator of the State De- 
partment, passports have been issued to 
1,150 persons known to have Com- 
munist ties of one sort or another. There 
can be little doubt that many of these 
characters are cogs in the Moscow- 
directed world-wide Communist con- 
spiracy. There can be no doubt at all 
that their excursions beyond our borders 
are a danger to the nation’s security. 

These harsh facts of Cold-War life 
were recognized by President Eisen- 
hower when, shortly after the Supreme 
Court’s decision, he requested Congress 
to close the gap it had opened in our 
defenses. Last year the House did pass 
a bill specifically authorizing the State 
Department to refuse passports to per- 
sons whose loyalty is suspect, but the 
action came so late in the session that 
the Senate never got around to consider- 
ing it. The gap in our defenses remains. 

For the past few weeks the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee has 
been considering a bill, introduced by 
Sen. James O. Eastland, that would en- 
able the State Department to cope with 
the danger. According to some, the bill 
raises constitutional difficulties, and 
this may be true. It should be possible, 
however, to draft a law that can keep 
potential enemies at home without im- 
pairing civil rights. For Congress to go 
home for the summer without having 
made the effort would be inexcusable. 


Priest and Loyalty Oath 


There is nothing unusual about the 
priest-president of a prominent Cath- 
olic university rising to defend the pa- 
triotism, loyalty and integrity of Ameri- 
can college students. This should hardly 
qualify a man for the shower of roses 
reserved for those who push high the 
banner of academic freedom, or for the 
bricks directed at those who seek to un- 
dermine the Constitution. But eager 
headline writers can make it appear 
otherwise. 

At the end of April, Very Rev. 
Michael P. Walsh, S.J., president of 
Boston College, testified before a sub- 


committee of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. This com- 
mittee was holding hearings on pro- 
posed changes in Section 1001 of the 
National Defense Act of 1958, two 
clauses of which have been widely pro- 
tested in the name of academic free- 
dom. One clause requires an affidavit 
from beneficiaries of the Act, stating 
their opposition to violent or illegal 
overthrow of the U. S. Government. 
The other proviso calls for an oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution. 
Speaking as a member of the Com- 
mission on Legislation of the highly re- 


spected Association of American Col- || 


leges, Father Walsh reported that an in- 
stitutional poll of the association’s 
membership urged that the disclaimer 
affidavit be dropped. 

He stated further that opinion on the 
wisdom of retaining the loyalty oath 
was so evenly divided among associa- 
tion members that his commission 
would not make a recommendation 
here. Nor did the president of Boston 
College offer a personal recommenda- 
tion on this much more complicated is- 
sue. At least he thought he hadn’t, until 
he began to read the papers about his 
“all-out” attack on loyalty oaths. 

Precision, it seems, must ever be the 
victim of a “good” story. 


Step by Step to Unity 


As Pentecost approaches, the day of 
light and guidance, the Catholic world 
is summoned to special prayers for the 
success of the projected general coun- 
cil. The Holy Father has asked the 
faithful to dedicate their May devotions 
for this intention during the Pentecost 
novena. What time could be more ap- 
propriate for such an object? 

In the words of Pope John, the coun- 
cil will have before it “questions of the 
greatest importance for the welfare of 
the universal Church.” On one of these 
questions, that of church unity, recent 
developments have not been encourag- 
ing. There was hope that Athenagoras 
I, the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
highest-ranking Orthodox prelate, might 
in some way be represented at the coun- 
cil. The Patriarch has reportedly told 
the (chiefly Protestant) World Council 
of Churches, however, that the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches would not accept 
an invitation unless all the Christian 
bodies were invited. As it stands, this 
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seems to rule out any non-Catholic rep- 
resentation. 

Protestants, however, are aware that 
they cannot remain inactive and aloof 
at this propitious moment. A Swiss 
Protestant clergyman, quoted in the 
May Swiss Review of World Affairs, re- 
minds his coreligionists that the issue 
of church unity, even from the Protes- 
tant side, will remain completely un- 
solved as long as a real discussion with 
Rome is not carried on. In his view, 
Protestants cannot satisfy their con- 


sciences by blaming Rome for making 
such discussions impossible. The road 
ahead for all Christians concerned re- 
mains obscure and only the Holy Spirit 
can show the way. 


Mood of the 86th Congress 


Unless the Liberals in Congress, peer- 
ing ahead to 1960, see political gold in 
Presidential vetoes, they will hence- 
forth cease trying to force Senate Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon B. Johnson and 


Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
farther to port than the two Texans 
deem it practical to go. The House vote 
on April 30 to override Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s veto of the so-called “anti-Benson” 
bill clearly showed that the Democrats, 
even when united on an issue, simply 
haven’t the strength to ram through 
legislation frowned on by the White 
House. 
The anti-Benson bill, which aimed 
at stripping the Secretary of Agriculture 
of authority to pass on loans by the 
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OU HAVE doubtless noted and reflected these 

days on the growing collection of tired old 
words and phrases that go clicking through lino- 
type machines and out onto the pages of your 
daily newspaper—and of America, too, for that 
matter. Never defined, rarely explained or para- 
phrased, they are repeated over and over as 
though they were mystical keys to some cosmic 
conundrum. The list is interminable. There are, for 
example, flexibilities, rigidities, appeasements and 
disengagements, together with all sorts of massive 
retaliations, negotiable differences, initial imple- 
mentations, allied solidarities, and fruitful areas 
of common concern. (In order to spare our lino- 
typist unnecessary eyestrain and headaches, we 
obligingly refrain from a “massive” use of quota- 
tion marks above and in what follows. ) 

Saturday afternoon is a relatively quiet time of 
the week at America. We seized the occasion of 
a recent Saturday lull to page through the April 
25 issue of a number of newspapers, breasts bared 
to the full force of what Jacques Barzun (The 
House of Intellect, Harper, $5, p. 231), getting in- 
to the spirit of the thing, calls reifying and ob- 
nubilating jargon. 

Mind you, the newspapers are not particularly 
at fault in this business. They simply print the 
words they find in speeches, statements, releases 
and advertising copy that pour into their bins from 
the offices of Presidents and diplomats, scholars 
and scientists, braintrusters and commentators. In 
fact, all of us must bear some responsibility for 
what Mr. Barzun says is helping to bring about 
“the present debility of Intellect.” 

One can make quite a litany of fuzzy and over- 
worked expressions in the day’s news. Salary pack- 
ages, diplomatic overtures, built-in safeguards, 
balances of terror, shifts of emphasis, fluid situa- 
tions, budget slashings, conspicuous consumptions, 
major overhauls, economic hurdles, free-wheeling 





Fr. Davis, s.j., wrote “Scrabble on Madison Ave- 
nue” (Am. 1/15/55) and “Plain, Blunt Sociology” 
(Am. 12/31/55). 


discussions at high-level conferences—along with 
good old frames of reference, standard operational 
procedures, meaningful insights, exciting discov- 
eries and decision-making contexts—come belch- 
ing forth in an incessant stream from ten thousand 
mimeograph machines to sludge up the arteries of 
language with great blobs of tired ink. Perhaps, in 
another worn phrase, we suffer no adverse effects 
from all this verbal cholesterol. It could be that, 
like the national economy, we acquire adjustment 
mechanisms that guarantee our rolling recovery. 
Languagewise, culturewise, humanitywise, we are 
probably not genetically impaired by this massive 
exposure to clicheum 90. Neckwise, however, it 
gives a lot of us a pain. 

“Tread softly past the long, long sleep of kings.” 
These words, printed on a four-color advertise- 
ment recently published by the British Travel As- 
sociation, formed the legend under a photograph 
of one of the royal chapels in Westminster Abbey. 
This ad, says the New York Times for April 25, has 
won the $500 Arthur Kudner award, a prize given 
annually for excellence in creative writing in the 
advertising industry. This year’s award went to 
Clifford Field, an English-born Madison Avenue 
copy supervisor. Try a little experiment with Mr. 
Field’s copy. Read it aloud—and then roll on your 
tongue the subtle rhythms of another bit of Madi- 
son Avenue copy about the exciting, long-term 
capital-gain potential in the fast-swinging baby- 
food production industry. 

With Mr. Field, let’s tread softly past all the 
authoritative sources, responsible officials, data- 
handling personnel, opinion-molders, status-seek- 
ers, cultural-contact program advisers, political in- 
fighters and viewers of long-term automated 
growth perspectives. Let us pass quietly by the 
motivation-research analysts, the classified-infor- 
mation depositaries and the purveyors of well- 
timed leaks. Our posture of strength will not save 
us on this plateau of dubiously tolerable contami- 
nation. Press forward with all deliberate speed. 
Let’s get clear of this fallout from the communica- 
tions media. Tuurston N. Davis 
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Rural Electrification Administration, 
provided as favorable a test as the 
Liberals could have wished. It was one 
of those rare issues on which Southern 
Democrats are willing to stand solidly 
with a Northerner like Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota. It was also 
an issue on which the Democrats could 
reasonably hope to pick up votes from 
farm-belt Republicans. But what hap- 
pened in the House? Only 6 of the 142 
Republicans present and voting broke 
ranks to rebuff the President. As a re- 
sult the House fell 4 votes short of the 
two-thirds majority required to over- 
ride a Presidential veto. 

Since the Democrats missed on that 
kind of made-to-order issue, they can- 
not possibly hope to pass bills on hous- 
ing, education, airport construction and 
aid to distressed areas which go much 
beyond the President’s recommenda- 
tions. A man may continue to believe 
that Messrs. Rayburn and Johnson are 
personally too conservative on those 
questions. He cannot very well doubt, 


however, that they have correctly 
gauged the temper of the 86th 
Congress. 


Profits from Defense 


If there’s one phase of business oper- 
ations that ought to be above suspi- 
cion, it is production for defense. 
Profiteering is a dubious practice at any 
time; in the midst of national emergen- 
cies it is morally repugnant. Because 
most businessmen understand this, they 
willingly submitted to renegotiation of 
defense contracts during World War II 
and the Korean War. As a consequence, 
they escaped the scandals that marred 
other wars. 

Is the business community now be- 
ginning to lose its perspective? Two 
weeks ago, a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers ap- 
peared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and opposed renewal 
of the Contract Renegotiation Act of 
1951, which expires June 30. He argued 
that the Armed Services were them- 
selves sufficiently curbing the profits of 
defense contractors, and that the Rene- 
gotiation Act was not merely superflu- 
ous but discouraging to efficiency and 
initiative. 

Neither of these arguments rings very 
convincingly. The Armed Services are 
either doing an effective job of con- 
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trolling profits or they are not. If they 
are, defense contractors have little to 
fear from renegotiation boards. If they 
are not, businessmen themselves should 
welcome renegotiation. As for the im- 
pact of renegotiation on efficiency and 
incentive, the NAM would have been 
better advised never to have raised the 
question. Surely, most defense con- 
tractors are motivated by something 
more than an urge to make money. 

What the NAM is forgetting is that 
the nation is engaged in a war which, 
though “cold” at the moment, is never- 
theless deadly. Equally pertinent, the 
war is costing billions. For its own sake 
the business community should insist 
that Congress help it to remain safely 
above suspicion. 





Headline writers unfamiliar 
with their Chenoboskion or Nag 
Hammadi had a hard time putting 
a proper tag on stories reporting a 
recent lecture by Prof. Oscar Cull- 
mann. Next week Scripture schol- 
ar Fr. John J. Collins, S.J., in an 
article entitled “A Fifth Gospel?”, 
clears up the confusion. 

Last March, Fr. LaFarge flew 
down to Puerto Rico for a confer- 
ence on interracial relations. His 
report challenges Mainland Cath- 
olics. 











Significant Symposium 


To celebrate Law Day, 1959, to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of its School of 
Law and to join in the diocesan-wide 
celebrations in honor of the enthrone- 
ment of the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer 
as Archbishop of Chicago, that city’s 
Loyola University presented on April 
30 an unusual and significant symposi- 
um. Its theme was “The Case for Gov- 
ernmental Control of Obscene Publica- 
tions.” The symposium director, Prof. 
John Cornelius Hayes of the School of 
Law, stated that this was the first time, 
in his knowledge, that this side of the 
censorship controversy had been so 
fully developed. 

In the presence of Archbishop 
Meyers, of the Most Rev. John F. Dear- 
den, Archbishop of Detroit, of the Very 
Rev. James F. McGuire, S.J., president 
of Loyola University, and many other 
distinguished guests, the symposium 
authorities discussed the moral and 
legal principles and practices which in- 


dicate the necessity, despite problems 
in application, of Federal and State 
control of obscene literature. 

It was perhaps the consensus of the 
symposium that, in the face of legal 
tergiversations and the vocal opposition 
of the libertarians to any censorship, the 
“community conscience” will have an 
increasingly important role to play as a 
brake on obscenity. This approach was 
emphasized by such authorities as 
James A. Fitzpatrick, general counsel 
of a N. Y. State legislative committee 
concerned with the problem of obscen- 
ity, and by George E. Reed, head of the 
legal department of the NCWC. 

The proceedings of the symposium 
will appear as an issue of the Loyola 
Law Review. The real significance of 
the meeting lay in the fact that it was 
itself a splendid manifestation of “com- 
munity conscience.” 


Chicago Reception 


Despite an unseasonable heat wave 
that sent the thermometer soaring to 90 
degrees—not to mention the distraction 
of the Kentucky Derby—about 250 
America Associates, contributors and 
subscribers attended a reception in Chi- 
cago on May 2 honoring our Golden 
Jubilee. On hand to greet the guests in 
the attractive surroundings of the big 
Thomas More Bookshop were Editor- 
in-Chief Fr. Davis and Associate Editor 
Fr. Masse. They were happily joined on 
the receiving line by Fr. Robert C. 
Hartnett, former Editor-in-Chief and 
now at Loyola University. 

After brief addresses of welcome 
from the editors, the affair turned into 
an informal, family-type gathering that 
once again left us marveling at the in- 
terest and loyalty of our friends. Al- 
though most of the guests were from 
Chicago and its suburbs, a dozen or 
more came from neighboring Indiana, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. 

One meets so many old acquaintances 
on occasions like this that it is impos- 
sible even to begin mentioning names. 
We cannot omit, however, a special 
salute to Dan Herr and the Thomas 
More Association, and to Frs. Austin 
Schmidt and John Amberg of the Loyola 
University Press, who jointly conceived 
and sponsored the reception. The entire 
America staff echoes the note of grati- 
tude struck by Frs. Davis and Masse in 
Chicago. 
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Washington Front 


Who Can Be Called Great 





HE visit to Washington of those wonderful old 
sel Sir Winston Churchill, 84, and Harry S. Tru- 
man, 75, pointed up something that has been disturbing 
historians. 

This is the loose way in which the adjective “great” 
is being applied to public men, living and dead. Re- 
cently, Rep. Stewart L. Udall (D., Ariz.) introduced a 
bill providing for a 50-year interval between a man’s 
death and the construction of a monument to his mem- 
ory on Federal property in the Washington area. 

“A man’s contemporaries are notoriously bad judges 
of his place in history,” Representative Udall told the 
House. “Proportion comes only with the passage of 
time.” 

The legislation was prompted by the erection on 
Capitol Hill of a lofty bell tower in memory of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, authorized by Congress in 
1955, only two years after Taft’s death. At the dedica- 
tion ceremonies on April 14, some of the orators called 
Taft “great” and “the noblest American of his time.” 
However, former President Herbert Hoover, who knew 
Taft well and loved him, left the Ohioan’s niche to the 
historians of a later time. 

“Who is great and who is small in a republic?” asked 


On All Horizons 


the 84-year-old ex-President. “It hardly matters.” 

What did matter, Mr. Hoover said, was Taft’s virtues, 
his integrity and his courage. 

President Eisenhower, who blasted Taft’s last chance 
to reach the White House in the 1952 campaign, and 
who showed up to dedicate the memorial bell tower, 
also refrained from using the word great in his eulogy 
of “Mr. Republican.” He contented himself with prais- 
ing Taft’s record and qualities, and expressing his “ad- 
miration and affection” for him. 

Back in January, in a talk at the National Press Club, 
the Chief Executive said that he would be willing to 
give the accolade of greatness “to only a few men.” One 
who clearly deserved it, he said, was Winston Churchill. 

And what about our other recent visitor, former 
President Truman? What about his place in history? 
Unlike his predecessor Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Mis- 
souri warrior has never seemed to be bothered by niche 
trouble (or, as he would call it, “Potomac fever”). He 
hasn't even claimed to be a statesman, jesting that “a 
statesman is just a dead politician.” 

Nevertheless, an article in the April 29, 1958 issue 
of Look magazine hailed Mr. Truman’s boldness, cour- 
age and wisdom in his White House days, and said he 
was “worthy .. . to be numbered among the greatest of 
American Presidents.” 

The author? Sir Winston Churchill, statesman, his- 
torian, Nobel Prize winner, a man always most careful 
in his judgments and his choice of words. 

Epwarp T. FoLLiARD 


priate art masterpieces. We listened 
and watched—and envied today’s Sun- 
day Schoolers. Congratulations to the 





Catechetical 





FOR GOD IN THE WORLD. Career 
men and women contribute to a study 
of the lay apostolate just out (N. Y. 
Professional Sodality, 980 Park Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. Mimeo. $1.50). 


p> FOR A DEEPER FAITH. The Grail,’ 


international lay apostolic movement, 


offers its annual summer (June 13 to, 


Aug. 30) program for young women. 
For information on the varied study 
weeks and workshops, write Miss Wynni 
Kelly, Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 


BACTU TRIBUTE. The Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists, founded in 
the 1937 depression days, has been con- 
ferring its Quadragesimo Anno Award 
since 1948. Past recipients include the 
late Sen Robert F. Wagner and Philip 
H. Murray. On May 24, at its annual 
Communion Breakfast in New York 
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(Hotel New Yorker), Actu will confer 
this year’s award on Robert F. Kennedy, 
chief counsel for the Senate’s Select 
Committee on Improper Practices in the 
Labor or Management Field. 


p> MEXICAN MIDSUMMER. A work- 
shop (limited, six credit hours) in Hu- 
man Relations and Group Guidance will 
be conducted by St. Louis University at 
Mérida, Yucatan, Mexico this summer 
(July 28 to Aug. 28; $425). Address in- 
quiries to Rev. Trafford P. Maher, S.J., 
at the University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


pSUFFER THEM. The last word in 
audio-visual catechetical aids is the 
sound-filmstrip “Baptism and the New 
Creation.” Parishes, schools and par- 
ents’ groups will not find $27.50 wasted 
on these two LP records (86 min.) and 
their 165 color frames depicting appro- 


imaginative producers: 
Guild (260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. )! 


BCANADA’S HEROIC MOTHER. 
The nearly 8,000 Grey Nuns in Canada 
and the United States were only a frac- 
tion of the many faithful who rejoiced 
on May 3 when Pope John XXIII be- 
atified Mother Marie Marguerite d’You- 
ville. Born near Montreal in 1701 and 
left a widow, she founded a congrega- 
tion dedicated to works of mercy. 


Bp UP FRONT. Two of our Washing- 
ton Front contributors won recognition 
from their capital colleagues in April. 
Mary McGrory, of the Star, took the 
Newspaper Guild’s sweepstake prize for 
her interpretative news writing. Ed- 
ward T. Folliard, of the Post, took the 
Raymond Clapper Award for “painstak- 
ing reporting and good craftmanship.” 
Congratulations to both! R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Interracial Apostolate Jubilee 


Wie ON PENTECOST SUNDAY, May 20, 1934, some 
800 distinguished Catholics and their friends met 
in Manhattan’s Town Hall and inaugurated the New 
York Catholic Interracial Council, many doubted 
whether they would ever succeed in gaining the ear of 
the American public. And even if they gained the public 
ear, what would their efforts avail? Would they not be 
contending against an immovable rock of racial preju- 
dice? 

Twenty-five years later, on the afternoon of another 
Pentecost Sunday, May 17, 1959, members and friends 
of the New York Council and its 35 daughter Councils 
around the United States are assembling in the same 
Town Hall to register proof that these discouraging 
prophecies have decisively been proved false. 

The organized Catholic Interracial! Movement, which 
the Councils represent, has succeeded far beyond its 
founders’ rosiest expectations in gaining a continued, at- 
tentive and fruitful hearing in this country and—of late 
—abroad. Diagnosing the major threat as ignorance, 
rather than ill will, the movement uses all means and 
media to combat such ignorance, at every level. The 
generous cooperation of the Catholic bishops, of the 
press—religious and secular—and of national Catholic 
organizations has made this possible. 

The Councils squarely emphasize the moral and re- 
ligious issues at stake. In the words of Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: “You are declaring in 
forthright terms the only true, effective answer to the 
slow, creeping paralysis of defeatism that is subtly over- 
running the thinking of our fellow Americans.” They 
likewise emphasize, as a cardinal principle, the need of 
wholehearted cooperation by all elements and social 
groups involved, as well as the need of relating the 
work for interracial justice here at home with the 


rapidly changing world situation. The experiences of 
these 25 years vindicate likewise the Catholic Interracial 
Councils’ steadfast refusal to let Communists or fellow 
travelers make capital out of their insistence upon racial 
equality and civil rights. In so doing, they have won 
the enthusiastic cooperation of an immense number of 
men and women of good will, of every faith. 

The period covered by this jubilee witnesses to a 
truly remarkable change of attitudes and of policy on 
the part of the major part of our American Catholic 
institutions, where formerly racial prejudice prevailed. 
Yet the work of the Councils has only begun. They face 
national, not merely regional problems, problems that 
lie upon our doorsteps in our great Northern and West- 
ern communities. The presence in our midst of the 
Puerto Ricans and other mixed ethnic or cultural groups 
points up the urgent need for American Catholics to 
make their own special contribution to the goal of a 
truly united community. 

The function of the Interracial Councils, says William 
Peters in his recent book, The Southern Temper 
(Doubleday, $3.95), 

is to work and pray to achieve acceptance of the 

Catholic view that man is an individual person 

possessing sublime natural dignity, having rights 

and responsibilities derived from God, enjoying 
association in a natural human race, and having the 
same natural destiny. ‘ 

This is a powerful challenge. In the words addressed 
to the Councils, assembled last August in Chicago, by 
Auxiliary Bishop Joseph Hodges of Richmond, Va.: 
“You have both opportunity and responsibility to see 
that justice and love increase and permeate the earthly 
kingdom. It is you who must bear the Kingdom of 
Christ in to world.” The Councils’ best pledge for the 
future is the cooperation they have already received. 


Candor Can Become Cancer 


gerd CROWTHER, motion-picture critic for the New 
York Times, has long been an outspoken foe of any- 
thing like censorship of the films. Though the phi- 
losophy underlying his position is open to serious chal- 
lenge, one cannot help admire the consistency with 
which he has stuck to his guns amid the heat of battle. 

Mr. Crowther takes his brave stance again in his 
column for April 26, but his bravery in this instance 
takes on a tinge of subtlety that leads to a question 
more involved than whether or not movies ought at 
times be subject to censorship. The column is titled “To 
Be Frank with You” and discusses “the growing can- 
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dor with which characters in movies are permitted to 
speak and, indeed, indicate behavior with reference to 
matters of sex.” Mr. Crowther believes that such candor 
is all to the good if it is artistically portrayed and en- 
gaged in for some serious purpose—it must “ring with 
truth,” he says. 

There certainly is a legitimate candor to be granted 
a properly liberal scope in the films and indeed in any 
other medium of instruction and entertainment. This 
candor may, to be sure, not be morally offensive, but it 
poses a further problem. An acquaintance who tells you 
his opinion of you may, in like manner, be saying noth- 
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ing more nor less than the truth, but he may at the same 
time be utterly insulting and manifesting his own 
boorishness and indelicacy. 

Here is a film, let us say, which portrays in most ex- 
plicit detail the intimacies of married life. In their 
proper setting and context—in married life—such actions, 
far from being morally wrong, are ennobling and even 
sacred. But they would not be ennobling and sacred if 
engaged in by a married couple in the presence of 
guests in the living room. By what alchemy do they 
become ennobling and sacred when portrayed by a fic- 
tional husband and wife in the presence of thousands 
in a theatre? 

Candor, frankness, a serious purpose and all the other 
extenuating phrases still leave untouched the problem 
of delicacy, respect for privacy and that sensitive reti- 
cence which is at the core of all civilized and Christian 
human intercourse. These are the shy human virtues 
and perhaps it is asking too much to demand that a 
mere critic rise to their defense in his public utterances. 
But is it asking too much? We read the critics, pre- 
sumably, for guidance, among other things, in good 


taste. If the critics are the first to welcome an ever- 
growing candor and frankness, who is to hold the ram- 
parts against cultural vulgarity and barbarism? 

Mr. Crowther’s response to this can be predicted; it 
is implicit in the column to which we have been re- 
ferring. He concludes: “So long as the picture-makers 
keep their candor for making valid points, consistent 
with intelligent expression, they won't get any argu- 
ment from me.” The implication is obvious that those 
who will give the picture-makers an argument are the 
Puritans and blue-noses who would love to wrap every 
motion picture in the ginghams and pinafores of prim 
Victorianism. 

We don't believe that a critic ought to have a blue 
nose. Neither do we believe that he ought to have a 
long nose, twitching too eagerly to pry into the pri- 
vacies, the delicacies, the reticences which can never 
be wide open for exploitation on the screen, the stage 
or television. Candor can be legitimate, but a critic’s re- 
sponsibility ought to prompt him to greet overt ex- 
pansion of it with caution, not with gleeful whoops 
that the bars are down a little bit more. 


Trade: A Two-Way Street 


7= HEAD of the National Association of Scottish 
Woolen Manufacturers recently gave signs of throw- 
ing native caution to the heather. He called President 
Eisenhower's latest proclamation of import restrictions 
on woolen goods “the United States’ annual kick in the 
teeth to Scotland.” But no one will deny that his out- 
burst quite accurately expressed the mounting alarm 
of our foreign friends about the growth of American 
trade protectionism. 

High-tariff lobbyists we have always with us to press 
for the protection of pet industries. Their arguments 
grow more persuasive when unemployment statistics 
rise or factories shut down. In fact, during the past 
year even stanch friends of free trade in the labor 
unions softened their stand toward barriers against 
foreign competition. Yet trade must remain a two-way 
street if traffic is to continue on it for long. 

Unfortunately, we seem anxious to forget this hard 
saying at the very time when we are asking other na- 
tions to face up to the economic facts of life. Under- 
developed countries in Asia, South America and Africa 
hear us steadily criticizing their failure to set their 
economic houses in order. We insist that unless they 
tighten their national belts, despite the political risks 
involved, and adopt sound money policies, U.S. eco- 
nomic aid will be ineffective. 

Such complaints, from both sides of the economic 
divide, flew back and forth in Washington during the 
last two weeks of April. Successive conventions of the 
International and the United States Chambers of Com- 
merce furnished the occasion. Several Western countries 
read lectures to the underdeveloped nations on the need 
for austerity programs. And the United States heard 
some polite hints on the evils of protectionism. These 
warnings came from our fellow industrial nations as 
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well as from the developing countries. The latter, under- 
standably, stress their need to sell natural products to 
the world’s greatest creditor nation, if they are ever 
to pay for the capital goods they require for national 
expansion. 

There can be no quarrel with the basic policy laid 
down in the Act for International Development of June, 
1950. Our aim, as Congress then put it, is to aid peo- 
ples of economically underdeveloped areas to help 
themselves. This we would do by encouraging the ex- 
change of knowledge and skills and the flow of invest- 
ment capital. But aid must go to “countries which pro- 
vide conditions under which such technical assistance 
and capital can effectively and constructively contribute 
to raising standards of living, creating new sources of 
wealth, increasing productivity and expanding purchas- 
ing power.” 

This is sound policy and it received firm support 
from Eugene R. Black, president of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction, in a recent address before the 
Economic Club of Detroit: 


The difference between effective assistance and 
“give-away” is not the difference between a loan 
and a grant; it is the difference between an in- 
sistence on sound financial and economic policies 
and no such insistence. 

But if our policy calls for other nations to toe the 
economic mark, can we afford to act irresponsibly in 
limiting foreign trade? Protectionism, by tariffs or the 
more subtle devices of quota controls and restrictions 
in the name of national security, can undermine the 
solid accomplishments of the Marshall Plan and of other 
projects that have followed it. It would be senseless if 
our program of economic aid abroad became a pound- 
foolish policy because of penny-wise pressure at home. 
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American Leadership in Asta 


Paul K. T: Sth 


N THE last four years I have traveled five times 
| through Asia and Europe. Last November I made 

my latest visit to Europe to participate in the Unes- 
co General Conference held in Paris. From information 
gathered in these travels I conclude that American 
leadership in world affairs must become more effective 
than it is at present. Much can be done. The greatest 
difficulty is that Americans often fail to understand the 
deeper needs of other nations, particularly those in Asia. 
The recent meeting of Unesco gives us a pertinent 
example. 

At this conference Unesco elected a European, Dr. 
Vittorino Veronese, as its director general, 
an office of great prestige. Out of 82 member 
states this Italian Catholic won by a grand 
total of 55 votes to 21. The United States at 
first supported the incumbent American, but 
reconsidered its position when it became 
clear that the American could not be elected. 
Opposition to the European candidate was 
led by Soviet Russia. Strangely enough, 
Russia persisted in keeping the American in 
office for another six months. By that time 
Russia hoped that an acceptable candidate 
from Asia, preferably from India, could be 


e.. 
A 


sh o 


found. This idea was rejected because of 


opposition from important nations in Asia and Africa. 
The delegate from India himself supported the Euro- 
pean candidate. 

The new head of Unesco has been a leader of Cath- 
olic Action in Italy for many years. In voting for this 
stanch religious figure, Asia and Africa, with a total 
of 29 seats in this international body, expressed a com- 
mon desire for something more than technical, economic 
and diplomatic assistance. They were more interested in 
culture. Thus, they selected Dr. Veronese with his back- 
ground of Christian culture as someone who could 
provide that human and spiritual understanding which 
is so much desired by Asian peoples. This and many 
similar incidents indicate that America often fails to 
understand the deepest desires of other nations. 

Not only as regards the cultural order but in all our 
relations with Asia we must recognize that East-West 
relations are very delicate and that a greater under- 
standing is required if these relations are to improve 
rather than deteriorate. Asian countries want to be 





Dr. Stu, director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies 
at Seton Hall University, has just published Decision 
for China: Communism or Christianity (Regnery, $4.50). 
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accepted and recognized as an independent force in 
the family of nations. These new countries wish to avoid 
being absorbed either into the Western bloc led by the 
United States or into the Communist bloc led by Soviet 
Russia. They wish to be themselves, to be truly inde- 
pendent, though associated with other nations in the 
new world order. 

This is especially the case with those nations in Asia 
which attained their political independence after World 
War II. These nations, which total 14, have a population 
of more than 600 million. They possess ancient and 
noble civilizations. As states, however, they are new in 
experience and young in heart. Their prob- 
lems are similar to those experienced by 
young people growing into maturity. The 
mind of youth is filled with hopes, dreams 
and expectations. As the transition is made 
into manhood, youth has a right to a certain 
amount of independence, even if independ- 
ence leads to many mistakes. Young people 
are as variable as the wind in their aspira- 
tions. One minute a young person may plan 
to be a professor, the next minute he may 
decide to be a singer or a scientist. Yet, how- 
ever variable, the young are energetic, ideal- 
istic, full of thought and imagination. 

What is true of individuals is also true of nations. As 
indiviauals the Asian peoples desire to choose their 
own friends, open their own mail, buy their own things, 
cook their own meals. As nations they wish to educate 
their own children, elect their own leaders, establish 
their own laws, determine their own way of life, and 
make their own adjustment to the present world order. 

The difficulty is that these Asian countries are, to a 
large extent, dependent on the West, particularly on 
America. Their needs are pressing. They need more 
schools, roads, welfare facilities, dams and wells. They 
need new economic and social institutions, new forms of 
government and a new culture that is able to assimilate 
their traditional humanism with Western technology, 
science and education. To accomplish all this, they need 
help from the West, just as they need the West to re- 
strain the Communist pressures which are felt through 
the entire area. 

This leads to the essential point: how to reconcile this 
need for help with the desire to become independent 
centers of action both in national and in international 
affairs? It is a typical adolescent problem. Both Eastern 
and Western nations must recognize this and adjust 
their action accordingly. 
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Asian nations generally have placed the issue of in- 
dependence as their first and most important psycholog- 
ical need. This has led to the establishment of an in- 
dependent group of nations politically unaligned with 
either of the two great blocs that now dominate the 
world order. This third position has come to be called 
“neutralism.” Though this term is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, it does indicate one aspect of the Asian position 
which deserves further study. Americans generally are 
puzzled by this attitude. It can be understood, at least 
in part, if we consider the following points. 


WHY NEUTRALISM? 


First, most of the nations in Asia are geographically 
close to Communist China. This is particularly true 
of Burma, Laos and India. Fear of Red China's 
military aggression is the dominant reason that causes 
much of the neutralism apparent in Asia. After reading 
the news report of Feb. 24, 1959 concerning “Chinese 
Communist occupation of Indian territory in Uttar- 
Pradesh on the Tibetan border,” we realize that India 
can not afford to further antagonize such a powerful 
neighbor. 

Secondly, many of these Asian nations belong to the 
British Commonwealth. Britain maintains a strong anti- 
Communist policy in Western Europe, but is neutral 
in Asia. New Delhi, Rangoon and Colombo are poli- 
tically closer to London than to each other. If they find 
that London is not firmly committed to fight against 
Communism in Asia, why should they be so committed? 
Western leaders presumably are wise; are able to make 
prudent decisions! 

Finally, neutralism in Asia is based, to a large extent, 
on economic considerations. Asia wants to get rid of her 
traditional ills, and above all, her economic ills. To get 
a general view of the economic conditions in Asia, let 
us refer to some statistics. These are often unreliable, 
but like examination results, statistics are, at times, all 
we have to go on. 

The average income of the nations in Asia ranges be- 
tween $150 and $250 per person per year. Throughout 
the area, life expectancy is about half of that in Western 
countries. Measured in calories, the food supply in 
these lands is a third less than in more developed 
countries. One person in four knows how to read and 
to write. Throughout the Far East, only one per cent 
of the lepers are in hospitals. In Korea, 60 per cent of 
the children seem to be tubercular. In Hongkong, an 
estimated 65,000 people live on roof tops and 50,000 
children roam the streets. Poverty, low productivity, 
poor health and lack of education constitute the 
vicious cycle in which most of the nations in Asia are 
caught. 

However, the leaders and peoples of Asia are deter- 
mined to overcome the situation. For this, they need all 
kinds of assistance from the outside world. At the 
present time, many Asian nations are receiving eco- 
nomic aid from both the Western and from the Com- 
munist bloc of nations. Cambodia, for instance, is re- 
ceiving technical assistance from two Communist coun- 
tries, Soviet Russia and Red China, and from two West- 
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ern countries, France and the United States. In several 
places, American technicians are working side by side 
with their Russian colleagues. Competition is at arm’s 
length. 

In this conflict, which is a phase of the Cold War, 
Asia tends to remain non-committal. This represents a 
negative, not a positive policy. Neutralism may be re- 
garded as a sort of seesaw on which, by playing one 
bloc off against another, one swings down, at one time, 
with Communist support, and soars up at another time, 
with Western backing. Yet there is no security to be 
found on a seesaw. Thus, neutralism represents a pos- 
ture of instability which cannot be maintained in- 
definitely. When adults are sufficiently mature, they be- 
come more steady in behavior, more constant in their 
association. Sooner or later, they get married and settle 
down. Thus we may expect the Asian countries to be 
drawn to lasting friendship and eventually to a some- 
thing similar to a wedding. The choice of association 
will depend to some extent on economics, but much 
more upon the amount of human sympathy and affec- 
tion that is manifested. 

If money were the only consideration, Russia would 
not have been in the past a serious competitor of Amer- 
ica in Asia. Measured in dollars and cents, Russia has 
been far behind the United States in Asia. However, 
sincere or not, she has shown to the Asian peoples more 
sympathy, more understanding, more friendship and 
more fellowship. 

Usually, Russian engineers and advisers can speak 
the native language and are able to live with the local 
population on the same level. They accept humiliations 
and poverty without too much difficulty. Not so with 
American experts. 

Very few Americans in Asia, including American 
diplomats, speak the native languages of the countries 
they are in. The few who can speak the native tongue 
do not generally mix with the natives, except at 
“embassy-level cocktail parties” and these social func- 
tions actually mean little in international relations. 
Nearly all Americans have servants when they live in 
Asia, most of them for the first time in their lives be- 
cause servants cost so little there. Thus, only a very 
small minority know how to treat servants properly. We 
may not believe everything that is written in The Ugly 
American about Americans residing abroad. Yet it is 
certain that the separated communities of “Little Amer- 
icas” in Seoul, for example, where Americans live a 
completely secluded and self-sufficient existence, can do 
little to foster friendship with the local population. 

Successful competition with Russia in the Asian 
world depends fundamentally on our attitude in three 
areas of international life. 


NEED FOR POLITICAL TACT 


Politically, the United States finds herself in the most 
difficult international situation that she has ever ex- 
perienced. She is torn between two considerations. She 
attempts to follow her natural sympathy for colonial and 
former colonial peoples who now seek political inde- 
pendence. At the same time, she must maintain her 
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traditional alliance with colonial powers. Speaking of 
the delicate problem of Algeria, General Carlos P. 
Romulo remarked: “When the French Delegation 
walked out of the General Assembly of the UN in pro- 
test against the latter’s decision to debate the question 
of Algeria, some people blamed France for its precipi- 
tate action while others expressed the fear that the UN 
had lost prestige thereby. But the real loser was the 
United States of America. France accused the United 
States of being halfhearted in its support of the French 
position, while the Asian-African states condemned her 
for siding with a colonial power.” (Friend to Friend, 
John Day, New York, 1958, p. 53) 

There is, of course, no easy solution to this kind of 
dilemma. The United States must decide and act on the 
merits of each individual conflict as it occurs. It seems 
to me that American prestige has never been so high 
as when she voted in the UN against Britain and France 
in the Suez crisis and when she stood faithfully by her 
commitments in the defense of Quemoy, regardless of 
what her Western allies felt. For this, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles was adversely criticized as being 
inflexible—too rigid in his approach to questions of 
foreign relations. In fact, Mr. Dulles’ most inflexible 
characteristics have been integrity and unshakable con- 
fidence in the moral rightness of policies in behalf of 
free men. Such characteristics are necessary virtues for 
any man to possess, if he is to defend democracy and 
assert world leadership in present circumstances. 


ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL AID 


On the economic level, Asian countries are desper- 
ately in need of assistance. America must be generous. 
More aid must be given and with sufficient speed and 
effectiveness. At the same time, America must realize 
that relations with Asian peoples are relations between 
human and spiritual beings. Material assistance is con- 
ducive to human solidarity only when it is associated 
with human love, sympathy and, above all, mutual 
respect. Asian peoples are generally grateful. However, 
they do not like to be told how they should express their 
gratitude. 

With a sense of regret, I recall that while in Saigon 
I saw many buses painted with black and red lines. 
They actually looked quite attractive, just like a picture 
by Picasso. These buses were American gifts. As this 
fact was written on the buses, the people’s pride was 
hurt. Gratitude turned into resentment. There is nothing 
wrong with American charity, but charity is not osten- 
tatious. It even requires at times a certain amount of 
anonymity. This is especially true in places where the 
assertion of self-respect is the national mood. 

So far as cultural relationships are concerned, West- 
ern understanding of Asia is most inadequate. Eco- 
nomic aid fails at times because we attach too much 
importance to materialistic elements and too little to 
spiritual ones. Asian peoples are very religious-minded. 
Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism and Hinduism are the 
native religions embraced by the peoples there. If these 
religions have not the perfection of Christianity, they 
do express superb concepts of God and of the spiritual 
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life of man. Even prior to their acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, these traditions constitute the greatest mental 
defence of the Asian peoples against Communist in- 
vasion. Atheistic communism recognizes this and every- 
where in Asia it seeks to destroy the native religious 
humanistic and moral traditions. A special example of 
this we see in Communist China. 

Since the Chinese Communists came to power on the 
mainland in 1949, they have spared no effort to uproot 
the traditional cultures of China. Most ruthless of all 
is the recent introduction of the communal system. Un- 
der this new institution, the Chinese people are living 
like ants. Family life, which is the dearest thing cher- 
ished in Chinese society, is completely destroyed. 
Parents and children, husbands and wives live in 
separate camps. They are allowed to see each other only 
once every two weeks, if they are not busy. Usually, 
they are busy. Boys and girls, even of primary-school 
age, spend half their time in study and half in labor. The 
whole nation has become a slave camp on a gigantic 
scale. All live like animals in a zoo. All work like slaves. 
No culture, no morality! This must cancel much of the 
lip service that the Communists have paid to the people 
in Asia. In fact, some nations expressed dismay—as did 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, who criticized com- 
munism for its association with violence and destruction 
of human values. 

The reason why the Communists cannot co-exist with 
the native cultures of Asia is because these native cul- 
tures are inherently opposed to Communist philosophy. 
But these same cultures manifest a basic agreement with 
historical Christianity. Herein lies the best hope for 
Christian expansion in Asia. But it is also the challenge 
that we, of the Christian West, must meet. 


A POSITIVE POLICY 


But how can we, as Christians, foster a genuine East- 

West relationship? Here are some necessary measures: 
1. We must cultivate an interest in the political develop- 
ment of Asia and its relations to American policy. We 
must try to understand the problems confronting Asia 
in the light of Christian principles. For example, al- 
though China is lost to communism, there remains much 
to be done. Whether Red China should be recognized 
by the United States or admitted as a member of the UN 
has become a critical issue in the American public 
mind. We must express our opposition and make it 
known to competent authorities. Individuals and organ- 
izations should write to newspaper editors, to radio and 
television commentators whenever they agree or dis- 
agree with the policies presented. 
2. We must study and learn more about the cultures of 
Asia. Educated classes in Asia know more about us than 
we know about Asia. Our cultural formation is based 
upon European tradition. This has given us a great deal 
of benefit in the past. However, future development 
depends much upon our association with the East. We 
need more American scholars who are trained in Orien- 
tal studies. Emerson and Whitehead both gave some 
attention to the Asian tradition and for that reason their 
work is especially appreciated there. 
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3. We must make friends with Asian students and 
scholars whenever and wherever we may find them. 
Asian intellectuals are national leaders. The future of 
Asia is in the hands of these intellectuals. We find in 
the United States more than 30,000 of them. Whatever 
we do for them will have future consequences. 

President Ngo Diem of Vietnam, for instance, was one 
of the founders of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies 
of which I am now the Director. He went to Saigon 
immediately after the Dien Bien Phu crisis, assumed 
leadership and saved the nation from a seemingly help- 
less situation. On his visit to Seton Hall in 1957, Presi- 
dent Diem acknowledged in a public speech that if he 
had accomplished anything for the free world it was 
due to the inspiration he found during his stay at Seton 
Hall. There is need for more President Diem’s in Asia 
and for more Seton Hall’s in America. They will be 
forthcoming if we understand and pursue the oppor- 
tunities before us. 
4. We here in America must prove that Christianity can 
develop a superb expression of its spiritual ideals in the 
most modern technological society of this century. Asia 
needs a model born in our own day, not merely a 
traditional medieval type of Christianity. I have heard 
one missionary say that the greatest contribution Amer- 
ica could make to the Asian missions would be to sup- 
ply such a model. The tendency is for Asian peoples 
to be modernized and secularized at the same time. 
Western secularists are trying to convince them that 
Christianity is an outmoded religion; that modernity 
and irreligion are inseparable. 

Due to the progress of modern mass communication, 
the world has become smaller. Whatever happens in the 


United States has an immediate response in Asia. 
Peoples there admire everything of Western origin. 
Cowboy outfits, comic books, rock-and-roll, Coca-Cola, 
cha-cha-cha, hula-hoops, all these things are enthusias- 
tically received and imitated by the younger generation. 
For this reason, it is especially necessary that they wit- 
ness a modern type of living Christianity in the West 
and that this be communicated to them immediately. 
5. Last but not least, we must promote, with our full 
ability, the missionary vocation in our high schools and 
colleges. This includes both the lay and the religious 
vocation to work in the missions. Whoever has been in 
Asia will tell us that the front line of resistance to Com- 
munist aggression is formed by missionaries. Numerous 
Asians are turning to them for comfort. They carry the 
peace of the cross, the consecration of the sacraments. 
They accomplish more, much more than our ambas- 
sadors in other social and cultural spheres. At present 
missionaries need reenforcements. All of us cannot go 
to the mission fields as helpers. We can help those who 
do go. To help our missionaries, both laymen and 
religious, is to contribute much to the cause of both East 
and West. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress the fact that Asia is 
at one of the great crossroads of her history. She is living 
in a rapidly changing world. Now more than ever Asia 
needs an understanding of the unchanging spiritual 
order. This can be provided only by Christianity. By 
temper and philosophy, Asian peoples will never ac- 
cept communism as the inner discipline of their lives. 
They cannot and will not surrender their most precious 
spiritual possessions. Yet the Communist pressures are 
very great. They need help from without, from America. 


Home Is Where the Heart Is 


Katharine Byrne 
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pers “Easy Chair” column, that The Home would 
again become the number-one status symbol in 
American life, usurping the place long held by the auto- 
mobile: “It will betoken its owner's social standing, not 
by any measure so crude as price alone, but by a whole 
set of more subtle indicators—the quality of its architec- 
ture, the layout of its garden, the pictures on the wall 
and the nature of its library and record collection.” 
There are, of course, continuous shiftings among the 
elements within the kaleidoscope of the American 
dream. But there have always been two sides of the 
tracks, and where-you-live and how-you-live have al- 


So TIME AGO John Fischer predicted, in his Har- 





Mrs. ByRNE, a Chicago housewife, wrote “Myopic Nos- 
talgia” (2/22/58) and other articles for AMERICA. 
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ways mattered greatly. And while the vision of a rose- 
covered cottage has been replaced by the advertisement 
for a “jr. exec. ranch; prstg. loc.,” nestled among the 
evergreens, The Home, as a symbol of security, stability 
and status has always had an honored position in our 
social history. 

That Home is where the heart is, is not news, either, 
to anyone who has looked at a magazine rack or a set 
of circulation figures. There are now seven major Amer- 
ican publications on whose covers the words “home” or 
“house” appear, and they have a combined circulation 
of about 20 million copies a month. Most of these maga- 
zines address themselves to readers in their roles as 
food purveyors, gardeners or amateur maintenance and 
construction personnel. A willing market for hardwood 
paneling, miracle-quick pizza mix or gorgeous, green- 
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house-type, giant chrysanthemums. Life, as it is lived 
on these pages, seems mainly to consist of building 
barbecue pits, steel-wooling old furniture or putting a 
pecky-cypress slip cover on your basement walls. Ap- 
parently home-ownership is, if not the status quo, at 
least the vicarious, or dream status of millions. The do- 
mestically oriented magazine can be found everywhere. 
It crowds the mailman’s cart deep in the laundromat 
belt of the city, where plots of grass are hard to find. 

Plots of grass. Mr. Fischer notes in passing that the 
“garden layout” is now “a subtle status indicator.” But 
he isn’t living on a forty-foot lot. It takes Better Homes 
and, Gardens (circ., 4 or 5 million) to get down to cases 
with a cover story this spring which sternly asks: “Does 
Your Grass Speak Well of You?” 

A friend of mine recently learned the relevance of 
BH and G’s ominous question. She and her husband 
and children had just moved to a new house perched on 
a rubble heap of nail kegs, pieces of wallboard, broken 
bricks and the roofers’ discarded beer cans. The down- 
payment, plus all the expenses of moving (including 
six pairs of new gym shoes so that the children could 
hold up their feet among their peers ), had left the fam- 
ily resources drained, even unto next week's pay check. 
They agreed that grass would have to wait another 
season. But hardly had the empty moving van rounded 
the corner when a couple of neighbors came to call. 
They carried, along with words of welcome, the busi- 
ness cards of two acceptable landscape gardeners, And 
the friendly observation that “We want the whole block 
to look nice, you know; and grass is so important.” 

A more serious point made by Mr. Fischer is his 
recognition of a correlative phenomenon, related to the 
preoccupation with the externals and trappings of fam- 
ily life. This he describes as the “turning inward, the 
domestication, the withdrawal from gregarious activi- 
ties, including political movements.” He is certainly 
right about our shyness toward political controversy. 
But it would be fairer, perhaps, to say that the with- 
drawal from gregarious pursuits does not extend to 
those which have a domestic flavor. People will come 
out for matters which interest them. 

For example, a local daily carried a story recently on 
the popularity of certain adult education classes. The 
subjects, in order of their demand, were listed as square 
dancing, woodworking, home gardening, magic and 
cooking-for-company. The director of one community 
center was quoted: “We offer Spanish and World Poli- 
tics, but they are not as popular as courses in flower 
arrangement, ceramics and hat making.” 

This is not to say that discussions of great books, great 
decisions or great ideas do not have their devoted fol- 
lowers, but sometimes they cannot compete in popu- 
larity with something like a seminar on dog handling. 
This course, it was announced, was filled by mail and 
telephone applications long before the beginning of the 
semester. The Annual Home Owners’ Lawn Conference 
will bring out greater numbers of the electorate in cer- 
tain communities than the appearance of the local civic 
candidates making their bids for public support. In fact, 
in many areas this spring there were no candidates to 
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be seen, no opposition offered, and no primary contests 
held. 

Which leads right in to the fact that politics is not 
doing too well in our time. And to a very fine column 
Raymond Moley wrote on this subject, based on Aris- 
totle’s clear distinction between “the good man” and 
“the good citizen.” “The good man” works long hours, 
pays his debts, cares for his children, goes to church and 
worships God, and is a kind and helpful neighbor. He 
is the one who would lend you his fertilizer spreader 
any time; and he is glad that you own an electric hedge- 
cutter. He might argue, in a friendly manner, about 
your prescription for crab grass, or the proper setting 
for the lawn-mower blades in midsummer. Or brag a 
bit, like the man in Jean Kerr’s essay, “about the rich, 
velvety texture of his compost heap.” 

Of this good man Moley says further: “He envisions 
a heaven of nice, beslippered family people peacefully 
mowing their lawns on Friday evenings,” and “thinks, 
if he thinks at all about such subjects, that hell will be 
full of politicians, labor leaders he doesn’t like and re- 
formers he detests.” This good man will never “raise 
his voice in a political cause, and would abhor the idea 
of getting into a political argument. For politics is a 
dirty word, and its practice a dirty business.” 

For one thing, political argument might be bad for 
business. The man who has something to sell, whether 
himself or a tangible product, cannot risk customer 
alienation. This was explained to me patiently by a very 
successful salesman. For himself, he has built up a fas- 
cinating repertory of oyster recipes, which he will di- 
vulge and discuss with knowledgeability and en- 
thusiasm. A client, you see, may hold firm to a convic- 
tion that Oysters Rockefeller should never be made 
with Parmesan, but he isn’t likely to take his business 
elsewhere if you insist that it should. 

My favorite political commentator is a certain elder 
statesman who can whip out a Lippmann column or a 
David Lawrence comment quicker than other men will 
reach for a wallet full of grandchildren’s pictures. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been particularly fascinated by 
the problems posed by the trouble in Cyprus. On this 
tiny island several points of political theory were being 
tested: the right of self-determination, the protection of 
minorities, the waning of colonial power, the moral 
force of historic ties, even the role of religious leader- 
ship in political con- 
test. But my friend, 
who loves back-fence 
politics, couldn’t find 
anyone either to agree 
or to disagree with his 
strong views on these 
subjects. “I think more 
people would be inter- 
ested in Cyprus,” he 
observed, “if it were a 
fast-growing bush 
which would hide their 
neighbors’ garbage 


cans.” 
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The Hound and Metaphysics 
Sister Ihomas Marguerite Flanigan, CS.J. 


COULD see them, drawn up in a line facing me, 
each pointing his forefinger in mute disapproval, 
my professors at St. Louis University’s Graduate 

School of Philosophy. Dr. Vernon Bourke was there, in- 
credulity written on his face; Dr. James Collins looked 
the picture of wrath; Dr. Leonard Eslick’s contempt 
marked his usually serene features; Fr. Robert Henle 
was quivering with ire; but it was Fr. George P. 
Klubertanz himself that I could see most plainly. He 
stood there, staring at me in astonishment, in plain, 
awe-struck astonishment. It was his text, Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Being, I was using for a class of 
second-year novices in introductory metaphysics and 
everything had been going fine. But here I was spend- 
ing precious time (there are only 2,250 minutes in a 
six-week summer session—that’s only 37% hours! ) read- 
ing Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven to them. 

It had started out innocently enough. We had made 
notable spearheads into the problem of causality and 
we had even seen the Thomistic tactics in the use of 
so many different analogies that were, nevertheless, 
analogous. Then we launched into the inevitable space 
ships and doughnut holes as we studied possible beings 
and beings of reason. I led them systematically and, I 
hoped, with understanding, through Fr. Klubertanz’ 
division of the latter into negations and privations, re- 
lations of reason and mental constructs. It was here 
that we met metaphors. 


STUDY OF METAPHORS 


Now metaphors are not strictly beings of reason, for, 
says our author, “when we say ‘John Doe is a pig’ we 
attribute an alien nature to the subject. The ‘pig’ we 
are speaking of is not an existent individual (for such 
a predication would be false ), nor is it a being of reason 
(for beings of reason cannot be directly predicated of 
existents like John).” No, metaphors imply, at least at 
the first level of analysis, an extrinsic attribution of an 
“alien nature” to the subject in question. Father had a 
sentence there that I knew they would come across if 
they read the text: “Again, consider the poverty of our 
literature if all metaphors were removed from it.” The 
thought came to me one day that I would prove his 
remark. If I could get some understanding of figures 
of speech into the heads of modern teen-agers, those 
budding metaphysicians might even find it relaxing. 





SistrER THOMAS MARGUERITE is currently teaching Eng- 
lish to the seniors at St. Francis de Sales High School, 
Denver, Colo. 
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So I began with Macduff’s anguished cry when he 
burst in upon the bloody mess that had been his King: 
“Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. Most sacri- 
legious murder hath broke ope the Lord’s anointed 
temple and stole thence the life o’ the building.” They 
got that one easily—the consecration of a king is like 
the consecration of a church; desecration of the “Lord’s 
anointed” is like desecration of the holy place and that 
spells sacrilege. The life of the church is the Sacred 
Species in the tabernacle. The life of the body is the 
soul. Remove the Host, the church is nothing but an 
empty shell; remove the soul, and you're left with a 
carcass. They had that one, too. 

We were doing fine, so we forged ahead and tackled 
a harder one: the first two lines of Keats’ Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, with the two metaphors that I think are 
the most beautiful in the English language: “Thou still 
unravished bride of quietness; Thou foster child of 
silence and slow time.” A vase, unearthed beneath the 
ruins that was Athens, was unblemished, untouched, 
its virginal spendor as a bride wedded to the slow pas- 
sage of centuries but unmarred by them. It had been 
protected, nourished by the foster parents of silence and 
time’s measured tread. Then we nodded in the direction 
of Shelley’s The Cloud and plunged into Thompson— 
just the first fifteen lines. But there I made my mistake. 

First of all, the hound analogy was easy: God pur- 
sues souls the way a beagle tracks down rabbits. “I fled 
Him down the arches of the years.” Time is like a 
succession of vaulted archways, each section of which 
lures me into the next, always beckoning. This is a 
favorite with poets; witness Shelley’s rainbow in The 
Cloud: “The triumphal art through which I marched .. . 
Is the million-colored bow’; and Tennyson’s Ulysses: 
“Yet all experience is an arch where-thro’ Gleams 
that untravel’d world whose margin fades Forever and 
forever when I move.” These are only two examples. 

Then I took a deep breath and started talking about 
something I didn’t know. “Up vistaed hopes, I sped And 
shot, precipitated, Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed 
fears... .” The beautiful thing about literature is that 
there is no apodictic certainty in interpretation. So, 
though I was never a dope addict, I eulogized on the 
precipitous ups and the abysmal downs of laudanum. 
One extreme to the other. What we call the “ups and 
downs” of life—itself a metaphor—magnified by about 
two billion would give a glimpse of Thompson’s run- 
away chase through the avenue of narcotics. 

Finally, those feet, God’s feet. If God is a relentless 
pursuer, then to our human mode of understanding He 
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walks after us. (Perhaps if Thompson had written this 
in our day, he would have had God in a modern jet. 
“The Jet of Heaven”—I'm glad he didn’t live today. ) 
So anyway, God is coming after Thompson, and that 
means feet and we understand all these figures of 
speech because we consider in some extrinsic way the 
alien nature of feet in reference to the divine provident 
care of souls. 

Then, after a little review in case the digression on 
metaphors had uprooted them from a metaphysical 
mode of thought, we plunged into the transcendentals. 
But I was not finished with Thompson. After class, sev- 
eral of the esthetes asked if we could take the whole 
Hound of Heaven sometime. And I, flushed with suc- 
cess and flamboyantly largehearted, said yes, without 
even thinking of those 2,250 minutes. 


ANALYZING A POEM 


I went to work on it. No teacher wants to digress for 
digression’s sake and, I told myself, if this was a meta- 
physics class, I was going to teach a metaphysical 
Hound. I had suspected beforehand that it would lend 
itself to such a treatment but I never knew how much 
so. Nor should you get the idea that I was bent on find- 
ing metaphysics in the poem whether it was there or not. 

So, on a bright morning two days before the final 
exam, after I had sufficiently confused them with pre- 
dicamental substance and accident, I walked into class, 
passed out papers, and Thompson’s Hound of Heaven 
was on its way to a metaphysical interpretation. 

I could have staged the entire movement under the 
aegis of the four causes. Thompson (efficient cause ) 
looks for happiness (final cause) through the avenues 
of dope, illicit love, nature and little children (material 
causes ), searching within each of these for a common 
kinship (formal cause). I was afraid, however, that this 
was too pat for metaphysics and, besides, it didn’t give 
me enough room to work in. I gathered it all together 
under final casuality alone: Omne agens agit propter 
finem. Univocal causality wasn’t in question here; 
Thompson is seeking happiness, not reproductions of 
himself. So I examined the agent: an intelligent being, 
spirit and matter, who will use that spiritual under- 
standing of his to concoct means toward the attainment 
of his goal. The final cause acts by attraction but it 
doesn’t specifically determine the means for securing it. 
As Father Klubertanz says in his text: “But a purpose, 
as such, ‘moves’ the agent to act; it is a determinant of 
action simply, and only secondarily of action of this or 
that kind.” Thompson sought peace, quietude, but not 
the abstractions that these terms commonly imply. Man’s 
nature is too sublime a thing for that. Man is; therefore 
he will never be satisfied with that which is not, however 
great or grandiose the concept may be. The poet tells 
us he was looking for someone (“I sought no more that 
after which I strayed, In face of man or maid... .”) 
or something. Simply, Thompson was seeking being— 
he didn’t know what kind nor did he know where to 
find it, but he sought something real, and if it is real, if 
it is, then it must also be one, true, good and beautiful. 

I think the unity in being frightened Francis Thomp- 
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son. Why else would he have said: “For, though I knew 
His love Who followed, Yet was I sore adread, Lest, 
having Him, I must have naught beside.” Reared a 
Catholic, he knew God as the Alpha and the Omega. 
No matter what low strata of society he had found for 
pickings, Thompson once knew God as the end—but 
the nakedness that the divine All desired in His follow- 
ers seemed to leave no room for sense delights, for 
friendship, for anything the poet held dear. That was 
the reason for his running to something else. 


SEEKING A SECOND-BEST 


So he fled to creatures. When dope disappointed him, 
he turned to those of his own kind: “I pleaded outlaw- 
wise, By many a hearted casement, curtained red.” His 
will felt appetitively drawn toward the goodness in his 
fellow members. Perhaps he speaks here of a specific 
woman, but it wasn’t just a woman that he sought. 
He desired human comfort and felt that in resting in it 
he would be at peace. “But, if one little casement parted 
wide, The gust of His approach would clash it to.” He 
didn’t find the satisfaction; natural friendship left him 
cold; the goodness in creatures left him empty. But he 
wouldn't give in; he’d let his frustration give itself vent 
in noise, in speed, in the hurly-burly of doingness, but 
“Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue.” 

When children manifested a kindliness towards him, 
he reached for it longingly. He had been disappointed 
with “man or maid,” but here in little children he felt 
he had reached fulfillment. There are various interpre- 
tations of this passage. Maybe the poet really did mean 
little children. We know how the neighborhood small 
fry flock around a kindly tramp—and what term better 
epitomizes Thompson? But others have argued that here 
is meant a certain “cult of simplicity,” a return to child- 
likeness, such as that found in Wordsworth. That might 
be all right for the Platonist with his leaning toward 
the World of Ideas, but when I think of Thompson I 
incline toward the former school of thought. 

What was left? Where 
would he turn now? Because 
he was a poet, he was enam- 
ored of beauty and for that 
reason he turned to nature— 
and met his downfall. Beauty, 
the fusing of truth and good- 
ness, of intellectual contem- 
plation with the will’s appe- 
tency. He wanted to know: 
he “drew the bolt of Nature’s 
secrecies.” So he set work to 
feed his mind with nature 
study: weather forecasting 
and cloud formation. And 

then he reveled, “wantoning” 
in this truth. Nature became his psychological barom- 
eter. “. . . made them shapers of mine own moods, or 
wailful or divine.” 

Nature is real, is being, but Thompson couldn't reach 
it; his outstretched hands yielded only emptiness. Why? 
For two reasons: first, man cannot derive satisfaction 
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trom experience with anything below him. If I’ve had a 
horrible day at school trying to pound the nominative 
absolute into brains with a two-watt attention power, 
and I come home and kick the convent dog all around 
the kitchen, I’ve vented my spleen—but I’m not satis- 
fied. But second, agere sequitur esse: Nature couldn't 
help Thompson. Go ahead, let him call her “step-dame’; 
she couldn't help it. She has an end, too, perfectly pro- 
portioned to her being: Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei. She 
has to reveal God. Call it a poetical sob, call it a heart- 
breaking cry of frustration, but Thompson knew: “With 
thy young skiey blossoms heap me over From this tre- 
mendous Lover . . . Lest He see.” Nature can’t play false 
to its Creator, and any abortive desire on the part of 
man that she do so results in the same consequence— 
her “traitorous trueness,” her “loyal deceit.” 

Thompson, with the taste of ashes in his mouth, turns 
from the solaceless beauty of nature, “For ah! we know 
not what each other says, These things and I; in sound 
I speak—Their sound is but their stir; they, speak by 
silences.” When you're lonely sometime, really lonely, go 
talk to the kitchen stove and see how good you feel. 
And this loneliness of Thompson’s was a thirst, what 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux described as “a soul panting 
with a desert-thirst for God.” 


What does Thompson do? “Naked I wait Thy love’s 
uplifted stroke.” He surrenders; what else can he do? 
He has run the gamut of participated beings seeking 
comfort. Now he awaits the deliberate pursuing foot- 
steps of the unparticipated One, the pure Act. That is 
another way I could have handled all of this, from the 
analogy of participation. Everything that has received 
its being ab alio by the very sense of that ab mirrors 
the being whose essence is a se. From then on in, the 
uncreated Cause, the final End of all things, takes over. 
We might be able to dig out a little concerning the ac- 
cident of time from “I dimly guess what Time in mists 
confounds” to “Must Thy harvest fields be dunged with 
rotten death?” but I fear that this might be metaphysical 
manufacturing. God introduces Himself, explains His 
actions in stripping Thompson, takes hold of his hand 
and pulls him up. Then right at the end, the poet sees 
the whole key to the mystery in a brilliant flash. He now 
understands that the shadow he had been living under 
for so long was not oppressive gloom but merely the 
outstretched hand of the principal Cause. 

At this point we folded our papers and started our 
formal review of the summer's work. Recalling those 
37% hours, I felt somewhat happier about what we had 
learned in our course. 





The current popularity of books on the 
manner and means of living the Chris- 
tian supernatural life is due to the fact 
that they are, in a certain sense, do-it- 
yourself manuals. The Holy Spirit, of 
course, is always the principal agent 
in the creative art of saintliness. The 
automotive aspect, however, is our 
voluntary cooperation with the gifts of 
God. There are some excellent studies 
of these divine and human elements 
of holiness in several of the latest 
books. 


RELIGION 





centric living for religious is discussed 
by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. The author 
stresses the fact that a source of pow- 
erful motivation for a life of spiritual 
perfection in the cloister is the vivid 
awareness of participation in the re- 
demptive work of Christ in the Mass, 
the sacraments and _ the liturgical 
prayer of the Church. 

An impressive volume on the spir- 
itual life by the renowned Spanish 
writer Victorino Ostende, O.P., is now 
available to English readers in Path- 





Life in Christ 


Christ and the Christian (Sheed & 
Ward. $3), by Robert W. Gleason, 
S.J., is a penetrating analysis of the 
life of man with God in grace, des- 
cribed principaliy in the idiom of 
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Pauline theology. Here priests, reli- 
gious and the alert laity will discover 
new areas for meditative thought on 
their baptismal dignity and the privi- 
lege of sacramental victimhood as 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In Jesus Our Model (Regnery. 
$3.50) the sublime theme of Christo- 


ways of Love (Herder. $3.95). This 
book happily combines deep insights 
into the theory of wholehearted Chris- 
tian living with practical suggestions 
on the external apostolate. The Fran- 
ciscan pattern of asceticism is outlined 
by Allan Wolter, O.F.M., in Life in 
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God's Love (Franciscan Herald. $2.50). 
Stressing the importance of the spirit 
of detachment from the creatures of 
this world, the author explains how the 
consequent cleanness of heart enables 
Christians to see and live closely with 
the divine Master in grace. Sound and 
stimulating is the consideration of the 
remarkable powers given to the human 
soul in sanctifying grace in The Virtues 
on Parade (Bruce. $2.95), by John F. 
Murphy. 

Christ’s appeal to human souls to 
know, to love and live with Him in 
grace is graphically described by John 
J. Powell, S.J., in A Stranger at Your 
Door. (Bruce. $2.50). Perceptively an- 
alysed by the author are the onerous 
duties involved in the acceptance of the 
divine call to perfection in the daily 
lives: of Christians and the foolhardi- 
ness of rejecting it. Msgr. Thomas A. 
Meehan approaches the subject of per- 
sonal holiness from a challenging and 
consoling angle in Now Is the Accept- 
able Time (Benziger. $2.75), where he 
considers the lives of various saints 
who rose from sin to sanctity. A superb 
summary of the essential requisites of 
Christian perfection in the practice of 
the law of charity is presented in An 
A B C of the Spiritual Life (Bruce. 
$2.95), by Msgr. August J. Sprigler. 

The exceptional facility of Dorothy 
Dohen for spelling out impressively 
the basic truths of lay spirituality is 
well exemplified in Journey to Bethle- 
hem (Fides. $2.50), where she points 
the way to the summit of perfection 
through penance, suffering, sacrifice 
and love. A thoughtful survey of the 
subject of the lay apostolate is con- 
tained in the pages of What Is Catholic 
Action? (Newman, $3.50), by Jeremiah 
Newman. First Steps to Sanctity (New- 
man. $2.75) presents an enlightening 
treatment of the primary phase of the 
spiritual life, the purgative way, by Al- 
bert J. Shamon. This is a very encour- 
aging volume for beginners, with many 
wise counsels on the use of the sacra- 
ments, penance and prayer. 


Truths of Catholic Faith 


Among the recent books on dogmatic 
subjects there are several worthy of 
special mention. With clarity and pre- 
cision Gerard Rooney, C.P., delves into 
the profound theological truths of the 
redemption in The Mystery of Calvary 
(Maemillan. $3). Instructive and _ in- 
spirational, these pages disclose both 
the exalted purpose of Christ’s salvific 
mission and the favor granted to Chris- 
tians to aid by their sacrificial lives in 
the completion of His work. The glori- 
ous effects of the God-man’s victory 
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over sin and death are forcefully ex- 
pressed in the ancient, and now re- 
stored, liturgy of Easter. To enlighten 
readers on the riches of their Christian 
heritage, Philip T. Weller, D.D., has 
gathered Selected Easter Sermons of 





Every six months America casts 
an eye back over the flood of books 
which have just been published. 
Most of the books mentioned here 
have been reviewed at some length 
in our weekly issues. However, we 
have added other titles here, too. 
Our heartfelt thanks go to the com- 
pilers of this semiannual roundup. 











St. Augustine (B. Herder. $4.95), 
which explain in detail the significance 
of the traditional ritual commemorat- 
ing the resurrection of the Redeemer. 
A highly commendable book for the 
instruction of prospective converts and 
as well for mature Catholics in search 
of a deeper knowledge of their creed 
is The Faith Explained (Fides. $5.95), 
by Leo J. Trese. The invigorating im- 
pact of this modern commentary on 
the Baltimore Catechism No. 3 comes 
fundamentally from the fact that it 
describes the life of a Catholic, not 
merely in terms of membership in a 
juridical organization, but as a vital 
relationship with Christ in grace. Writ- 
ten specifically for the laity, The Holy 
Eucharist (Newman. $2.50), by Bern- 
hard Van Acken, S.J., deals with the 
sacramental and sacrificial aspects of 
the subject with the aim of helping 
Christians to integrate their lives with 
the liturgy of the Church. The Blessed 
Sacrament (Peter Reilly Co. $3.95), by 
Frederick William Faber, a contempo- 
rary of Cardinal Newman and a mas- 
terly writer of ascetical books, is a re- 
cent reprint of a perennial favorite 
with priests and people. 
Enlightenment on a subject of prime 
interest to all is found in the pages 
of Heaven (Kenedy. $3), by J. P. Mc- 
Carthy, S.J. Using as his premises the 
revelations of Scripture and the perti- 
nent documents of patrology and the- 
ology, the writer draws sound and 
glowing conclusions on “what God has 
prepared for those who love Him.” A 
thorough investigation of the concept 
of priesthood is made in Stir Up the 
Fire (Bruce. $4.50), by Ludwig Weikl, 
S.J., showing its necessity in human 
society, its perfection in the Incarnate 
Word and its continuance in the world 
today through the sacrament of holy 
orders. An excellent book for aspirants 
to the seminary is Fathering Forth 
(Bruce. $3.50), by John McGoey, 
S.F.M., which explains in detail the 


theoretical and practical aspects of a 
priestly vocation. 

One phase of the broad subject of 
the reconciliation of the dissident 
churches with Rome is explored in 
Faith and Understanding in America 
(Macmillan. $3.75), by the distin- 
guished theologian Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. After weighing the differences be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant 
concepts of faith, the writer pleads for 
a sympathetic stand by all to hasten 
the day of fulfillment of Christ’s priestly 
prayer for the unity of all souls in Him. 
A book of considerable apologetic val- 
ue is Why I Became a Catholic (Nel- 
son. $2.75), by a former Episcopalian 
minister, Paul V. Thomson. Besides 
telling the story of his search for the 
true faith he offers us an appreciative 
consideration of the Church’s structure, 
history, doctrine and liturgy. 


On Prayer 


A close and consistent intimacy with 
our Lord in prayer is a requisite for 
all Christians in their fervent efforts to 
know and to be what God truly in- 
tends them to be. With unusual clarity 
and conciseness Dom Hubert van Zel- 
ler focuses attention on this person-to- 
person relationship in Approach to 
Prayer (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). This is 
a book to be read reflectively, as the 
author explores the fundamental mean- 
ing of prayer, its practice, difficulties 
and effects. An abundant source of ma- 
terial for liturgical meditations is given 
to us in Light of the World (Herder. 
Vol. 1, $4.75; Vol. II, $5.50). These 
inspiring reflections by Benedict Baur, 
O.S.B., deal with the themes of the 
Sunday Masses: the first book with the 


——— Outstanding ———— 


Faith and Understanding in America 
by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
Approach to Prayer 
by Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
The Mystery of Calvary 
by Gerard Rooney, C.P. 
The Faith Explained 
by Leo J. Trese 
Christ and the Christian 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 











feasts of the Advent and Christmas sea- 
sons; the second with the Easter cycle; 
and a third to follow on the time after 
Pentecost. 

A Retreat on Friendship with Christ 
(Newman. $3.75) was composed, prin- 
cipally for religious, by the renowned 
French writer Louis Colin, C.SS.R., 
emphasizing the practice of the super- 
natural virtue of charity in the con- 
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This J4 Your 
Tomonnrow...and Today 


M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


A magic blend of the personal, vivid truths of 
the Glorious Mysteries with the inspiring story 
of how Father Raymond’s brother, who was dying 
of cancer, reacted to his startling command, 
“Live gloriously!” 

$3.95 


Guide for Religious 
Administrators 


VERY REV. PAUL J, HOFFER, S.M. 





Practical solutions to typical problems en- 
countered by Religious who are superiors or 
school administrators are given in this pro- 
fessional book that was written by the Superior 
General of the Society of Mary. 

$4.50 


Pride... Thief of the 
Haolecaust 


RT. REV. MSGR. CHARLES HUGO DOYLE 





Here is a series of down-to-earth conferences 
for Sisters on the important virtue of humility 
and its devastating opposite vice, pride. 


$3.75 


History of Philosophy 





These are concise, standard reference works 
that will also be valuable as undergraduate texts. 


Vol. I, From the Pre-Socratic through the 
Mediaeval periods — $ 8.50 
Vol. Il, From the Renaissance to the present day— 9,50 


Set— 17.00 


AT YOUR 


SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS FROM 





BRUCE 


The Challenge of the 
Retarded Child 


SISTER M. THEODORE, O.S.F. 


This dedicated and sympathetic specialist ex- 
plains how retarded children can become happy 
and co-operative members of society through 
long-range planning and special guidance. 


$3.95 





Heirs of St. Teresa 
of Auila 


WINIFRED NEVIN 


In this vivid historical-biography, the author 
studies the personalities of the six people 
chosen by St. Teresa to carry on the reform 
movement she began within the Carmelite 


Order. 
$3.25 





Sacial Principles and 
Economic Life 


An up-to-date socio-economic book that dis- 
cusses social principles in the light of Ameri- 
can economic life, based on the social writings 
and teachings of the Popes. 

$6.50 








Juternational 
Louw 


KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


A well-known political science expert, Dr. von 
Schuschnigg, a former Chancellor of Austria, 
gives a complete, concise coverage of inter- 
national law, discussing its nature, functions, 
and development. 

$9.50 
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vent. Saints of the Missal: Vol. I & II 
(Herder. $3.95 ea.), by Benedict Baur, 
O.S.B., is a series of reflective studies 
on the lives of the holy men and women 
whom the Church honors in her liturgi- 
cal calendar. Some provocative 
thoughts for the mental prayer of the 
laity are offered by Joseph Breig in 
The Family and the Cross (Regnery. 
$2). These impressive considerations 
of the incidents of Christ’s dolorous 
way to Calvary show us how to follow 
in the Redeemer’s footsteps through 
sacrificial living in the home. William 
S. Abel, a layman, writes about the 
perfect prayer for all Christians in 
union with the divine Victim of the 
altar in The Faithful at Mass (Helicon. 
$2.75). His succinct explanations of the 
theology and history of the liturgical 
sacrifice and the lucid information he 
supplies on the ritual prayers will help 
the laity to participate in the Mass with 
greater attention and devotion. 
Numerous biographies of Pope John 
XXIII have appeared. Practically the 
first statement of the new Pontiff on 
assuming office was: “It opens an en- 
tirely new prospect for me to be a true 
shepherd of souls.” This pastoral ideal 
of His Holiness is graphically outlined 
in Above All a Shepherd (Kenedy. 
$3.95), by Ugo Groppi and Julius 
Lombardi, revealing his ardent zeal 
for souls as parish priest, as seminary 
professor, army chaplain, papal legate 
and prelate, before his elevation to the 
Chair of St. Peter. A series of splendid 


photographs is included in this informa- 
tive book. A veteran Roman journalist, 
Andrea Lazzarini, has compiled an au- 
thoritative reference book on the new 
Bishop of Rome, Pope John XXIII 
(Herder & Herder. $3.25), which was 
actually revised by the subject of the 
biography. The warm friendliness, 
tactful diplomacy and Christlike charity 
of His Holiness are vividly portrayed 
by Albert Giovannetti in We Have a 
Pope (Newman. $2.75). The fluent 
translation of John Chapin and the at- 
tractive pictures in this volume de- 
serve a special accolade. 


Saints for Our Time 


That fact can be stranger than fic- 
tion is ‘demonstrated by Vincent 
Cronin’s A Pearl to India (Dutton. 
$4.50). This gripping life of Robert de 
Nobili, S.J., a missionary in the Far 
East in the 17th century, reveals the 
extraordinary methods this fervent 
apostle used to bring the gospel of 
Christ to the Hindus. This splendid bi- 
ography was the April selection of the 
Catholic Book Club. A reliable and 
appealing account of the life of Broth- 
er André, C.SS.R., who died at Mon- 
treal in 1937, appears in The Miracle 
of the Mountain (Hawthorn. $4.95). 
Alden Hatch has done diligent research 
into all the available documents to pro- 
duce a genuine portrait of the humble 
religious who was associated for dec- 
ades with the Oratory of St. Joseph 
on Mont Royal. The Italian Capuchin 


priest, now 71 years of age, who has 
borne in his body impressions of the 
five wounds of Christ’s Passion is the 
subject of study in Padre Pio (Bruce. 
$2.95). While the Church has made 
no official decision in this case, pil- 
grims are edified by the monk’s charity 
for the sick and his zeal for souls in the 
confessional. The text of Nesta de Roe- 
beck is enhanced by some unusual pho- 
tographs. 

In this centennial year of the death 
of the Curé of Ars, St. Jean Vianney 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.95), by Margaret 
Trouncer, offers an attractive biography 
of the pastor of the obscure French 
town, renowned for his relentless mor- 
tification and selfless charity. The genial 
personality of an outstanding priest of 
the early 17th century in France, the 
founder of the Congregation of the Mis- 
sions and, with Louise de Marillac, of 
the Daughters of Charity, is impressive- 
ly described by M. V. Woodgate in St. 
Vincent de Paul (Newman. $2.75). 
The dominant desires in the heart of 
this tireless apostle were for the sanc- 
tification of priests and for the service 
of his divine Master in the poor. In 
The Life of St. John of the Cross 
(Harper. $6), by Chrisogono de Jesus, 
will be found a well-documented study 
of the renowned mystic, poet and doc- 
tor of the universal Church. Far from 
being a treatise on mystical theology, 
this attractive biography presents a 
colorful portrait of a learned and hum- 
ble priest who accepted with equanim- 
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ity revilement and imprisonment and 
the confidence and trustful affection of 
priests, nuns and penitents. 

In Hidden Face (Pantheon. $4.95), 
Ida F. Goerres probes the _ historical 
and psychological aspects of the life 
of St. Thérése of Lisieux with clinical 
exactness. Although the conclusions 
give evidence of the author’s admira- 
tion for the Little Flower, some may 
judge the treatment of her family and 
associates to be rather harsh. The ap- 
propriateness of the time, the place and 
the person to whom our Lady appeared 
in the chapel of the Daughters of Char- 
ity in Paris in the early 19th century is 
strikingly described by Joseph I. Dirvin, 
C.M. in St. Catherine Labouré (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50). The life- 
story of this demure nun and the his- 
tory of the devotion to Mary by means 
of the miraculous medal make fascinat- 
ing reading. Saints and Ourselves (Ken- 
edy. $3.50) is an interesting series of 
short biographies of twelve holy men 
and women, edited by Philip Caraman, 





S.J. Some of the distinguished writers 
who have contributed to this collection 
are Anne Fremantle, Alice Curtayne, 
Hugh R. Williamson and James Brod- 
rick, S.J. 

In closing this conspectus of recent 
religious publications, special attention 
is called to delightful autobiographies 
by two well-known writers, both sep- 
tuagenarians. Sr. M. Madeleva, in My 
First Seventy Years (Macmillan. 
$3.50), recounts with charm, wisdom 
and wit the details of her full life as 
teacher, scholar and poetess, as presi- 
dent for 25 years of St. Mary’s College 
—and her crowning glory of 50 years 
spent as a religious in the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Cross. The distin- 
guished English convert and lay apolo- 
gist Arnold Lunn, in Yet So New 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.50), chats with 
his readers about interesting phases 
of his active career as writer, lecturer 
and brilliant exponent of Catholic doc- 
trine during three score years and ten. 
As we read ominous headlines in the 
papers and hear rumors of war on the 
airwaves, it is refreshing to study the 
genuinely Christian perspectives on 
life of two sagacious persons like Ar- 
nold Lunn and Sister Madeleva. 

VINCENT DE P. HAYEs, S.J. 
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There are two kinds of history books. 
One represents the organization of 
factual knowledge around a_ given 
topic; the other begins with an idea 
and works out its ramifications. 


Great Trends in History 


This season the idea men hold the 
center of the stage. Christopher Daw- 
son’s The Movement of World Revolu- 
tion (Sheed & Ward. $3) tells us that 
what we are witnessing is the extension 
to the whole world of the revolutionary 
movement of change which started in 
Western Europe at the very dawn of 
modern history. Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, while exporting technology, have 
failed to share their Christian heritage 
with Asians and Africans. 

Dawson has never believed in mere- 
ly collecting facts and in permitting 
facts “to speak for themselves.” Detach- 
ment and the Writing of History: Es- 
says and Letters of Carl L. Becker, 
edited by Phil L. Snyder (Cornell U. 
$3.50), makes the point that complete 
detachment on the part of the historian 
would produce few histories, and none 
worth while. 

Walter Prescott Webb’s An Honest 
Preface and Other Essays (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75) offers the provocative 
interpretation that the period of dis- 
covery and exploration inaugurated a 
boom era in Europe and that, about 
1900, the Great Frontier, of which the 
American frontier was a fragment, be- 
gan to close. Hence the present world 
crisis. 

What does Christianity have to offer? 
Paul Hutchinson and Winfred E. Gar- 
rison’s Twenty Centuries of Christianity 
(Harcourt, Brace. $6) gives a very 
readable and generally objective Prot- 
estant response. A major Anglican study 
of first importance is The Oxford. Dic- 
tionary of the Christian Church, edited 
by F. L. Cross (Oxford. $17.50). Gil- 
bert Renault’s The Caravels of Christ 
(Putnam. $5) stresses Prince Henry 
the Navigator’s spiritual purpose in 
bringing the Christian faith to all man- 
kind. The absence of this motive today 
is a key to revolutionary ferment. 





Important New Books 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE 


By Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Translated by 
Rev. Francis Brunner, C.SS.R. 


New Abridged One-Volume Edition 


Abridgement and Revision by 
Charles K. Riepe 


Explains every prayer of the Ordinary 
of the Mass and every rubric against its 
historical background, and traces the _his- 
tory and development of the Mass-Liturgy 
through the ages. 

Handsomely bound, 744” x 1014” 

592 pages. $10.00. 

Two-volume complete edition $18.50. 


Bishop for the 
Hottentots 


By Most Rev. John M. 
Simon, O.S.F.S. 
Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard 


“Bishop Jean Marie 
Simon was one of the 
most colorful and 
forceful Catholic lead- 
ers in the Union of 
South Africa during 
fifty years of mission- 
ary expansion (1882- 
1932) .. . his account 
has a refreshing frankness and is full of light 
touches. . . .” 

—The New-Book Bulletin. Maryknoll 
Book Club. $3.75. 





The Spiritual 
Life of Cardinal 
sn sein Merry Del Val 


; al } 
t Avery del Val By 

7 Gara Rev. Jerome Dal-Gal 
eer | Translated by Rev. 
oe “pce yore OH 





Joseph A. McMullin, 
Ph.D., D.D. 


“The testimonies of 
those who knew him, 
his letters of direction 
to souls, his diaries 
and personal notes 
combine in a stirring 
revelation of a man completely dedicated to 
God.’’—-Paul H. Hallett, “The Register’”’ $3.75. 


Life in The 
City of God 


By Rev. 
René Carpentier, S.J. 


Translated by 
Rev. John Joyce, S.J. 


This book is an en- 
tirely new version of 
the classical ‘‘Cate- 
chism Of The Vows” 
originally written by 
Father Cotel, S.J. 

“In this small but 
compact book he (the 
author) has succeeded 





in presenting in an easy and pleasant form a 
complete picture of the whole theology of reli- 
gious life.’ P. Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F. 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious. $3.75. 


At your local bookstore or 
Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8 


CHICAGO 6 @ CINCINNATI } 
BOSTON 10 @ SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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"a doctrine profound enough to be 
at once simple and concrete" 


GOD 
SPEAKS 


(Themes of Theology) 
Translated and Edited By 
Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C. 


Marxism and existentialism are two 
forms of present-day thought that have 
tried to re-think the meaning of man in 
historical terms. GOD SPEAKS does 
likewise with reference to the funda- 
mental questions of God, revelation, and 
faith. This fresh and exciting approach 
fosters the kind of religious maturity 
that is so desperately needed. $3.95 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


CARMELITE 
SAINTS SERIES 


St. Mary Magdalene De’Pazzi 
mystic extraordinary, in 
SERAPH AMONG ANGELS 


By Sr. M. Minima, Carmelite. First full-length, 
English life in sixty years. Translated from the 
Italian by the V. Rev. Gabriel N. Pausback, O. 
Carm. “One of the most remarkable saints .. . 
excellently translated.” (Paul Hallett in THE 
REGISTER). 378 pages. 1958. $3.95 





St. Therese of the Child Jesus in 
A LITTLE QUEEN’S REQUEST 


For teen-agers. A lively biography of the Little 
Flower, who died at the age of twenty-four, when 
the grandparents of today’s teens were girls and 
boys. By Sr. M. Jean Helen, C.S.J., with illus- 
trations by Alexander McDonnell. 172 pages, illus- 
trated. 1957. $3.00 


Mother Mary of the Blessed 
Sacrament in 
GOD AND TWO DUCATS 


By Katherine Burton. The engaging history of the 
Corpus Christi Carmelites—NOT cloistered—and 
of their courageous foundress. Preface by Arch- 
bishop Finbar Ryan, O.P. 252 pages, illustrated. 
1958. $3. 





Send for our free complete list! 


THE CARMELITE PRESS 
6428 Dante Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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John Leddy Phelan’s The Hispaniza- 
tion of the Philippines (Wisconsin U. 
$4) is a fine example of ethno-history 
—a combination of history and anthro- 
pology. It is a carefully written study 
of the interaction of Spanish and native 
cultures in the period 1565-1700. 

F. van der Meer and Christine Mohr- 
mann’s Atlas of the Early Christian 
World (Nelson. $15) is replete with 
excellent maps and photographs cover- 
ing the first six centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, posing the question whether 
we can recapture the heroism and 
dynamism of our origins. John Bowle’s 
Concise Encyclopedia of World History 
(Hawthorn. $12.95) is a masterpiece 
of perceptive condensation. 

Jean Daniélou’s The Lord of History: 
Reflections on the Inner Meaning of 
History (Regnery. $5) brilliantly un- 
derscores the notion that Christianity is 
not only progress but the goal of prog- 
ress—the restoration of all things in 
Christ by active participation in the 
historical process. 


Particular Lands and People 


The second volume of the New 
Cambridge Modern History: The Re- 
formation, 1520-1559 (Cambridge. 
$7.50) marks a turther decline of in- 
terest in predominantly political history. 
It deals with the revolutionary era from 
the Protestant theological viewpoint, 
with special chapters on the intellectual 
and cultural history of Europe. 

Richard Barron’s Parties and Politics 
in Modern France (Public Affairs Press. 
$4.50) is valuable for the early political 
struggles in the Fourth Republic. Ger- 
hard Ritter’ss The German Resistance 
(Praeger. $7.50) deals sympathetically 
with the ultimate failure of the under- 
ground resistance in Germany, which 
has not been as well publicized as the 
similar effort in France. There were 
also heroic anti-Nazi fighters through- 
out the Hitler period. 

Warren B. Walsh’s Russia and the 
Soviet Union (Michigan U. $10) puts 
the Russian story in excellent. perspec- 
tive and is particularly competent in 
dealing with Soviet ideology and tactics 
up to 1957. The Soviet Navy, edited 
by M. G. Saunders (Praeger. $7.50) 
offers a collection of 18 essays by naval 
officers to bring us up to date on the 
Soviet naval threat. 

Isaac F. Marcosson’s Before I For- 
get (Dodd, Mead. $6) contains candid 
interviews with the great and near- 
great on the world’s stage during the 
past forty years. Douglas Botting’s 
Island of the Dragon’s Blood (Funk. 
$3.95) is a unique account of a Stone 
Age island today, Socotra, located in 


the Indian Ocean at the mouth of the 


Gulf of Aden. 

Ireland is represented this season by 
two contrasting books. The first is 
Maire and Liam de Paor’s Early Chris- 
tian Ireland (Praeger. $5). Basically an 
archeological interpretation of the coun- 


-——— Tops in History 





The Movement of World Revolution 
by Christopher Dawson 

The Lord of History: Reflections on 
the Inner Meaning of History 
by Jean Daniélou 

The Fleet That Had to Die 
by Richard Hough 

The Jacksonian Era 
by Glyndon G. Van Deusen 


Nautilus 90 North 
by W. R. Anderson 











try from the fifth through the twelfth 
century, it is beautifully illustrated. 
Arnold Schrier’s Ireland and the Ameri- 
can Emigration, 1850-1900 (Minnesota 
U. $4.50) is an objective study both of 
the exodus from Ireland and the effects 
of this massive migration on the home- 
land. 

Richard Hough’s The Fleet That 
Had to Die (Viking. $3.95) is in a 
class by itself. It dramatically describes 
the tragic voyage of a decrepit Russian 
fleet that steamed 18,000 miles, only 
to be destroyed by the Japanese at 
Tsushima in the Russo-Japanese War. 
J. E. Neale’s The Age of Catherine de 
Medici (Barnes & Noble. $2.75) offers 
a clever contrast between Queen Eliz- 
abeth and her equally shrewd con- 
temporary counterpart in France. 

In the field of ancient history, Rich- 
ard Mansfield Haywood’s The Myth 
of Rome’s Fall (Crowell. $3.50) pre- 
cisely describes the complex changes 
that marked the disintegration of a 
great empire, while The History of 
Rome: Theodor Mommsen, edited by 
Dero Saunders and John Collins (Meri- 
dian. $8.50), challenges contemporary 
scholarship with a splendid translation 
of the most significant part of Momm- 
sen’s great work on the Roman Re- 
public. 

Archeology continues to win popular 
favor. C. W. Ceram’s The March of 
Archeology (Knopf. $15) is a well-il- 
lustrated digest of many exciting dis- 
coveries, whereas Leonard Cottrell’s 
The Bull of Minos (Rinehart. $4.50) 
concentrates attention on the fabulous 
Schliemann and Evans period. 

Jean Steinmann’s Saint John the 
Baptist and the Desert Tradition (Har- 
per. $1.50) holds as probable that St. 
John was for a time a novice in the 
Qumran community which the amazing 
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discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls 
brought to world attention. Cyrus H. 
Gordon’s The World of the Old Testa- 
ment (Doubleday. $3.95) is a schol- 
arly work which places the Hebrews in 
their East Mediterranean context. 


The Americas 


Turning now to the New World, we 
should, as a matter of courtesy, first 
direct our attention to our northern and 
southern neighbors. 

Vernon A. M. Kemp’s Without Fear, 
Favor or Affection (Longmans, Green. 
$4.50) is a personalized account of the 
recent history of the most typical of all 
Canadian institutions—the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police. Mexico is rep- 
resented this season by Selden Rod- 
man’s Mexican Journal: The Conquer- 
ors Conquered (Devin-Adair. $6), an 
engaging account of a six-month visit 
to verify material for a study of Mexico 
in terms of the conflicts of personality 
that have shaped it, and by Joseph L. 
Cassidy’s Mexico, Land of Mary’s 
Wonders (St. Anthony’s Guild. $4), a 
reverent guide to the principal Marian 
shrines south of the border, with spe- 
cial emphasis on folk art. 

For a brief yet authoritative review 
of the forces that shaped modern 
America, we suggest Carl N. Degler’s 











Out of Our Past (Harper. $6). The Ro- 
mance of North America (Houghton 
Mifflin. $5) contains 14 highly com- 
petent essays which are designed to 
help us to understand and appreciate 
our sprawling continent. William For- 
rest’s Trail of Tears (Crown. $3.95) 
deplores the injustices inflicted on 
American Indians during the lawless 
period of western expansion. 

The latest addition to the New 
American Nation series is Glyndon G. 
Van Deusen’s The Jacksonian Era 
(Harper. $5), an excellent study of the 
period between the Jackson Admini- 
stration and Abraham Lincoln’s advent 
on the political scene. 

It is almost impossible these days to 
keep pace with Civil War books. For 
dispassionate background material we 
recommend William Breyfogle’s Make 
Free: The Story of the Underground 
Railroad (Lippincott. $4.50). Shelby 
Foote’s The Civil War: A Narrative 
(Random. $10), the first of three vol- 
umes, covers the period from the attack 
on Fort Sumter to the battle of Perry- 
ville and is primarily concerned with 
high-level strategy and command deci- 
sions in the field. Glenn Tucker’s High 
Tide at Gettysburg (Bobbs-Merrill. $5) 
is a dramatic and unprejudiced account 
of what many regard as the greatest 


battle ever fought on this continent. 

Herbert J. Clancy’s The Presidential 
Election of 1880 (Loyola U. $4) un- 
derscores the religious issue in the Gar- 
field-Hancock struggle that helped to 
bring out 78.4 percent of the voters— 
a record unequaled to this day. Arthur 
Schlesinger’s The Coming of the New 
Deal (Houghton Mifflin. $6.75), the 
second volume of an exhaustive study 
of “The Age of Roosevelt,” admirably 
recaptures the glamor and dynamism 
of an all-out and perhaps starry-eyed 
effort to rescue America from the Great 
Depression. Hans Louis Trefousse’s 
What Happened at Pearl Harbor? 
(Twayne. $6) sums up the enigmatic 
documentary evidence on the Japanese 
sneak attack that brought the United 
States into World War II. 

Regional history this season ranges 
all the way from Coal Oil Johnny’s ri- 
otous exploits in the East to the mad- 
cap rush for gold in Alaska. 

First in chronological order is George 
Howe's Mount Hope: A New England 
Chronicle (Viking. $5), which expert- 
ly probes the conflict between slave- 
trading and generosity to town and 
church in the thriving colonial seaport 
town of Bristol. Hildegarde Dolson’s 
The Great Oildorado (Random. $3.95) 
centers human-interest attention on 








New and Stimulating Spring Books .... 





—— 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated by 
Isabel and Florence McHugh. “This is a 
meticulous work of exegesis which mea- 
sures the juridical character of the trial 
of Jesus. Everything is worked out with 
brilliance as well as objectivity. It is the 
best and most complete of the studies of 
the trial of Jesus.”—Ceslaus mae 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS 
The College Readings Series, No. 5 


Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. Ex- 
pertly organized and provocative readings 
pointing out that moral considerations 
Saat he divorced from the science of 
economics, as it deals with human rela- 
tionships. $2.25 


A DAILY THOUGHT 

Compiled from Richard Challoner’s ‘Med- 
itations” 

By Rev. V. Guazzelli. Brief thoughts to 
help us orientate the day to God and His 
service. Each passage is just a spark to 
set off the day, and not a complete medi- 
tation. Bound in a handy pocket Py 

iB 
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Translated and edited by the Nuns of 
Stanbrook. This Breviary, in English 
throughout, is an abbreviated form, re- 
taining the essential structure however, 
of the Roman Breviary. The parts recited 
or sung by the various members of the 
choir — cantor, hebdomadary, etc. — are 
clearly indicated, as are liturgical gestures 
appropriate to the text. The scriptural 
passages are in the translation by Msgr. 
Knox, and many of the Prayers are taken 
from the latest edition of the Latin-Eng- 
lish Missal (O’Connell-Finberg). Printed 
in red and black throughout, the book is 
4%” x 6%” in size, and bound in black 
imitation leather with red edges. 

Slip-cased and boxed. $15.00 


THE LITTLE BREVIARY.... 





ALL MY. LIBERTY 

Theology of the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. A masterful 
analysis of the rich and deep theology 


which is the basis of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius. $3.75 


ALIVE IN CHRIST 





CHRIST AT EVERY CROSSROAD 


By Francois Desplanques, S.J. Translated 
by Germaine R. Serve. The author of 
Living the Mass here presents an excel- 
lent book of meditations for lay people. 
A selection of the Thomas More Book 
Club. $2.75 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD 
Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. A 
unique vade mecum for young people, 
containing prayers, reflections and in- 
structions. It is beautifully produced and 
bound in soft, simulated leather in pocket 
size. An ideal gift for any occasion. $3.75 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated 
by Hilda C. Graef. In this stimulating 
and thoughtful book the author earnestly 
strives to find a bridge between Christian 
thought and modern secular ideologies. 


$3.50 





Meditations for Young People 


By Ralph C. Campbell, S.J. Meditation 
material for young people, written in 





brief, self-contained paragraphs, and in 
a simple, colorful vat direct style. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Venango County, Pa., where the dis- 
covery of oil brought boom-town condi- 
tions of whisky, mud and vigilantes. 
David Lavender’s Land of Giants: 
The Drive to the Pacific Northwest, 
1750-1950 (Doubleday. $5.95) begins 
with the profitable fur trade and ends 
with water-development projects in a 
region noted for its undisciplined lum- 
ber barons and mining promoters. 
Pierre Berton’s The Klondike Fever 
(Knopf. $5.75) takes us to gold-hungry 
Dawson, highlighting the grim adven- 
tures of men who wanted quick wealth 
above everything else. Sally Carrighar’s 
Moonlight at Midday (Knopf. $6.50) 
is a vivid study of the Eskimo village 
of Unalakleet, where there is only a 
tepid interest in making money. 
William B. McKean’s Ribbon Creek 
(Dial. $5) reviews the evidence at the 
trial of Sgt. McKeon, who was held 
responsible for the death of six Marines 
by drowning on a disciplinary march. 
W. R. Anderson’s best-seller Nautilus 
90 North (World. $3.95) deftly recap- 
tures the tremendous thrill of reaching 
the North Pole in the atom-powered 
submarine Nautilus. 
Joun J. O'Connor 








BIOGRAPHY 


The most outstanding work on an 
American subject during the past six 
months is Stephen A. Douglas: Defend- 
er of the Union, by Gerald M. Capers 
(Little, Brown. $3.50). One of the se- 
ries in the Library of American Biogra- 
phy, this is a lively and scholarly ac- 
count of a very controversial figure of 
the 1840’s and 1850's. Douglas has 
been briefly and usually harshly dealt 
with by most historians of that period. 
Dr. Capers presents a quite different 
picture, showing him to be a man of 
character and ability, a clever politi- 
cian and showman, an effective orator 
and a sincere patriot dedicated to a 
policy of moderation and preservation 
of the Union. It is an objective and 
scholarly work written in a lively man- 
ner and will prove enjoyable for all 
readers, 

Now that the “big names” of the 
Civil War period have been exhaustive- 
ly treated, writers are turning to the 
minor characters, many of them more 
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picturesque and romantic than their 
chiefs. There was, for example, a group 
of dashing young Southern officers 
who possessed ability as well as charm 
and around whose names many thril- 
ling, if exaggerated, legends soon 
sprang up. Stonewall’s Man: Sandie 
Pendleton, by W. G. Bean (U. of N. 
Carolina. $5), tells the story of the 
quiet, studious youth who became 
Jackson’s chief of staff at the age of 22. 
Such a position did not bring much 
publicity or fame but his ability won 
the praise ot Jackson and later of Ewell 
and Early. The author manages to make 
the monotonous, unexciting work of a 
staff officer appear glamorous. Gallant 
Pelham, by Charles G. Milham (Public 
Affairs Press. $4.50), is an account of 
dashing Maj. John Pelham, who left 
West Point in 1861 to join the Confed- 
erate Army and quickly won fame as a 
talented artillery officer. After taking 
part in most of the important battles 
of the war, he was killed in a minor 
skirmish at Kelly’s Ford in September, 
1863. The author is uncritically en- 
thusiastic over his subject and senti- 
mental in his style. 

The Civil War Centennial Series be- 
ing published by Indiana University 
Press has recently included The 
Memoirs of Col. John S. Mosby, edited 
by Charles Welis Russell ($5), and 
Three Years in th. Army of the Cum- 
beriand, by Maj. James A. Connolly, 
edited by Paul Angle ($6). As Rus- 
sell’s book recounts, Mosby and _ his 
Rangers have become one of the most 
exciting legends of Civil War days. 
Developing “commando tactics” to a 
high degree of efficiency, his daring 
raids and narrow escapes made him a 
national hero by 1865. The Memoirs 
are interesting but too florid and long- 
winded; a bit of pruning by the editor 
would have made the bock much more 
exciting and readable. 

Major Connolly’s book, too, is a per- 
sonal memoir, put together from the 
letters and diary of a young lawyer 
from Illinois who served with the Union 
Army in the West under Buell, Rose- 
crans and Sherman. It gives an excel- 
lent picture of the war as seen and ex- 
perienced by a regimental officer. The 
accounts of the battles from Perryville 
to Atlanta are vivid and exciting; the 
descriptions of camp life and the many 
frustrations of a minor officer are in- 
teresting and often humorous; his com- 
ments and reflections show but a lim- 
ited grasp of military problems and no 
desire for military glory. He never poses 
as a hero but the account unconsciously 
reveals a conscientious, hard-working 
officer. 


A couple of almost forgotten Revolu- 
tionary War heroes are recalled in 
Swamp Fox: The Life and Campaigns 
of Gen. Francis Marion, by Robert D. 
Bass (Holt. $4.50). This is a lively ac- 
count of the exploits of the wily guer- 
rilla fighter in the Carolinas and as it 
is mostly ‘campaigns’ and little ‘life,’ it 
should appeal to the upper-teen-age 
reader. Henry Knox: General Washing- 
ton’s General, by North Callahan (Rine- 
hart. $6), gives for the first time a com- 
plete account of an important but long 
ignored figure of the Revolution. The 
fat, phlegmatic Boston bookseller is 
hardly a romantic figure but he proved 
a genius in the handling of artillery, 
which branch he directed throughout 
the war. Always a loyal subordinate 
and friend of Washington, he later be- 
came our first Secretary of War and 
is usually credited with the founding 
of West Point and the Order of the 
Cincinnati. An interesting and exciting 
story. 


Europe’s Great Ones 


Works on European characters dur- 
ing past few months seem to be lim- 
ited almost entirely to England. John, 
King of England, by John T. Appleby 
(Knopf. $5), is an exhaustive account 
of John Lackland. Everybody knows 
that John was one of the leading vil- 
lains of medieval England, but few can 
tell anything about him except that he 
betrayed his father and brother to gain 
the throne and signed Magna Carta. 
Even when the author has painstak- 
ingly filled in the missing gaps for us, 
he has not done much to change the 
traditional view of a treacherous, ambi- 
tious tyrant whose only claim to re- 
membrance is that he unwillingly 
signed a document which later became 
tremendously important. 

Elizabeth the Great, by Elizabeth 
Jenkins (Coward-McCann. $5), is an- 
other traditional eulogy. The author's 
emphasis on the Queen’s private life, 
court functions and _ entertainments 
should make the book more appealing 
to feminine readers. As a corrective of 
the above, the reader will find a differ- 


Five Best 





Stephen A. Douglas 

by Gerald M. Capers 
Henry Knox 

by North Callahan 
Swamp Fox 

by Robert D. Bass 
King George VI 

by John W. Wheeler-Benton 
John, King of England 

by John T. Appleby 
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ent picture of the age in Hugh Ross 
Williamson’s The Conspirators and the 
Crown (Hawthorn. $3.95). By means 
of a vivid and dramatic contrast be- 
tween Mary and Elizabeth, the author 
attempts to destroy some of the popu- 
lar myths, but his tendency to paint 
everything in sheer black and white is 
apt to repel the very readers who most 
need to be convinced. The King’s War, 
by C. V. Wedgwood (Macmillan. 
$7.50), while not a biography of 
Charles I, describes the English Civil 
War from his viewpoint. The King is 
always at the center of the stage, so 
there emerges an excellent study of 
the character, ideals, policies and mis- 
fortunes of that tragic monarch. 

Kitchener, by Philip Magnus (Dut- 
ton. $6.50), is an objective and critical 
study of the popular World War I 
leader whose military exploits in India, 
Egypt and South Africa made him a 
popular hero. The picture is not a flat- 
tering one; it reveals a ruthless auto- 
crat, ambitious but inadequate to the 
difficult job of managing the British 
War Office during the critical war years. 
Louis Broad’s Winston Churchill (Haw- 
thorn. $6) is the first volume of a new 
study of modern Britain’s most promi- 
nent citizen. The author gives a lively 
but objective account of the active and 
turbulent career of his hero up to 1939. 

King George VI: His Life and Reign, 
by John W. Wheeler-Bennett (St. Mar- 
tins Press. $10), is an interesting ac- 
count of the role of the monarchy in 
present-day Britain and a sympathetic 
study of the shy man who was thrust 
so unexpectedly into this lofty position. 
The author shows how well he met the 
problems and crises of a troubled reign, 
encouraging his people during the try- 
ing war years and the period of read- 
justment which followed. 


For Inspiration 


Many readers will also find the fol- 
lowing works interesting and inspiring. 
A Pearl to India: The Life of Robert di 
Nobili, by Vincent Cronin (Dutton. 
$4.50). This exciting account of Father 
di Nobili’s half-century of apostolic 
labors in India enables us to under- 
stand better his ideas and to appreci- 
ate his heroic efforts to reach the Hindus 
by living their life. It confronts us with 
the problem every missionary faces of 
adjusting Christ’s message to peoples 
of varying cultures. To Other Towns, 
by William V. Bangert, S.J. (Newman. 
$4.50), tells the story of gentle, self- 
effacing Peter Favre, one of Saint Ig- 
natius Loyola’s original companions. 
His tireless journeys through Italy, Ger- 
many and Spain, as he preached, cate- 
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chized and gave retreats, are interest- 
ingly recounted so as to portray a living 
apostle, a man of simple piety and 
humility, but no plaster saint. 

An American Amen, by John La- 
Farge (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.75), might be called a philosophical 
autobiography. The author’s comments 
on the problems facing the world to- 
day breathe a confidence and optimism 
which the thoughtful reader will find 
stimulating and encouraging. An ex- 
cellent supplement to The Manner Is 
Ordinary. F. J. GALLAGHER 


a \ = 
FICTION 


It is rather a coincidence that three of 
the best novels of the past season have 
examined the lives and problems of 
middle-aged or elderly people. Two of 
the books are by English authors. One 
of them, Angus Wilson, has sometimes 
been grouped with that country’s “an- 
gry young men,” but he is by no means 
angry in The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot 
(Viking. $4.95). Perhaps this is a sign 
that mere dissatisfaction with social 
conditions is no longer proof of a book’s 
significance. 

Wilson’s book is a deep and com- 
passionate study of the breakdown and 
recovery of a woman who had had an 
insecure childhood and tragically lost 
her husband. Though she remains some- 
what immature even in her ultimate at- 
tainment of something like inner peace, 
her portrait is limned with a sensitive- 
ness that is remarkable. The book won 
the Tait award in England as the most 
important novel of the past year. 

In following the career of his charac- 
ter, Evan S. Connell depicts a woman 
who has somewhat outlived her useful- 
ness. She does not understand her chil- 
dren, her husband has changed his love 
into a devotion to business and, with all 
the good will in the world, she cannot 
summon up any inner resources to meet 
what seems to be turning into a drab 
middle age. But the tone in Mrs. Bridge 
(Viking. $3.75) is not dismal. Through 
ccuntless little vignettes which stick 
with the reader, Mr. Connell writes 
with much sympathy and with a com- 
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The Mass in Meditation 


Theodor Schnitzler. Translated by Msgr. 
Rudolph Kraus. It would be difficult to 
find in any other set of meditations such 
a happy blending of history, theology, 
liturgy, and moral application on the 
subject of the Mass. 2 volumes. Vol. I 

$4.50 

(Volume II, ready in fall) 


Contemplative Life 
in the World 


Amelie Goichon. Translated by M. A. 
Bouchard. Sound advice and practical 
theology written by a layman for the 
laity. $3.95 


Pathways of Love 


Victorino Osende, O.P. Translated by 
a Dominican Sister of the Perpetual 
Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Second 
major work in English of a recognized 
master of spirituality. Treats of the only 
love worth pursuing—the love of God. 

$3.95 


Selected Easter Sermons 
of Saint Augustine 
With Introduction, Text of Thirty Ser- 


mons, and Notes by Philip T. Weller, 
SED, $4.95 


Signposts to Perfection 


Sermons of Johann Tauler, selected, 
edited and translated by Elizabeth 
Strakosch, with a long introduction on 
Tauler’s life and thought. $3.75 


Toward Our Father's 
House 


André Perret, O.P. Translated by R. N. 
Albright. A beautiful and consoling 
treatise on the last things. $2.50 


The Catholic Church 
Invites You 


James V. Linden, S.J. The author looks 
on those outside the Catholic Church 
as his brothers and sisters who “are 
away from home.’’ He invites these 
warmly and bluntly to come back home. 


$2.50 





At your bookstore 


B. Herder Book Company 
15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2. Mo. 
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OUR LADY 
IN EDUCATION 


—a symposium on Mary’s relationship 
to all of Catholic education. 





$3.00 cloth, 208p. 
from 
MARIAN LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 
Dayton 9, Ohio 





Real Sisters 
BUT IN 


Modern 


Dress 





Win souls for Christ through . 
Social Work e Catechetical Work e 
Medical Work 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
1030 N. River Rd., Saginaw, Michigan 





THE ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
2 Carolina with the priests and 

brothers of the Congregation 
of the tl of St. Philip Neri! The Oratorians 
live a community life; do not take vows; preach, 
teach, conduct parishes and do pioneer mission 
work at home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
school graduates accepted as candidates for Priest- 
hood. Brotherhood candidates accepted after their 
16th birthday. 


For complete information—Write 
REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 Rock Hill, S. C. 
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pression that stirs the imagination. This 
is worlds apart from the “tell all” school 
of fiction. 

Finally, in this small batch, John 
Updike’s The Poorhouse Fair (Knopf. 
$3.50) gets amazingly into the hearts 
and minds of a group of old people 
for whom an energetic but somewhat 
gauche superintendent of the poor- 
house is planning a gala day. The re- 
actions—mainly the sturdy independ- 
ence of the oldsters—are vividly, hu- 
morously and poignantly captured. 
Some rough language should not alarm 
any experienced reader. 


Some Catholic Novelists 


For superb craftsmanship, Sigrid 
Undset’s Four Stories (Knopf. $3.75) 
are perhaps the literary highlight of the 
season. These tales, dealing with mid- 
dle-class situations in Norway some fifty 
years ago and now published in Eng- 
lish for the first time, are tragic and 
somber, having as their common theme 
disappointments in love—love between 
husband and wife, between parents and 
children. But the economy of the tell- 
ing and the profound realization of 
character are a joy to a thoughtful read- 
er. One lives with these people, in their 
lives of “quiet desperation,” more in- 
timately than with any number of char- 
acters in the wearisomely detailed real- 
istic American novel. 

Not far behind Undset’s achievement 
is Henri Queffélec’s in The Kingdom 
Under the Sea (Pantheon. $3.50). It, 
too, deals with a love that, if not cool- 
ing, has become inarticulate. The long 
days and weeks the Breton fisherman 
spends at sea are one reason; another 
one is his wife’s slightly flirtatious at- 
tempt to interest a young crew-member 
of her husband’s ship. Long passages of 
description of deep-sea fishing are 
vivid, though perhaps spun out too 
much. But the most profound and con- 
vincing section has to do with the wife’s 
agonizing awakening to a realization of 
what her sin has meant. There is a 
strangely unorthodox passage dealing 
with confession, on which the author 
should have had some advice, but the 
whole book is rich in Catholic spirit. 

Gabriel Fielding’s Eight Days (Mor- 
row. $4.50) is a puzzler. A British 
prison doctor, recently converted to the 
Church, has just lost his wife. While on 
vacation in an unnamed Eastern coun- 
try, he gets caught up in a gang of in- 
ternational conspirators. He is trying to 
grasp the inner meaning of his new- 
found faith and, strange to say, gets 
help from a nobly speaking, lukewarm- 
ly practicing Catholic conspirator. The 
book is a thriller—though on that score 


not too successful. Its main interest— 
and it is enthralling in a tantalizing 
way-—lies in its flashes of insight into the 
mystery of the faith. 

Historical lore generously salts This 
Promised Land, by Charles A. Brady 
(Dutton. $3.95), which tells of Leif 
Ericson’s voyage to Vinland in the 11th 
century. The story is told through the 
mouth of the priest who accompanied 
the expedition and there is a good and 
credible mingling of pagan and Chris- 
tian characteristics in the Vikings; 
there is also some superb action in the 
clashes between the Vikings and the 
Algonquins. 

Charles Bracelen Flood is less suc- 
cessful in Tell Me, Stranger (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50) than he was in his two 
preceding novels, Love Is a Bridge and 
A Distant Drum. This one deals with 
a restless young man, bored with his 
father’s investment business, who takes 
on a job as assistant to a famous world- 
traveling woman photographer. The 
complications are obvious—one of the 
shortcomings of the story. They fall in 
love, but marriage is denied to them 
because he is a Catholic and she 
divorced. The separation is precipitated 
by the woman rather than by the young 
man’s strong faith, though he is im- 
pelled to live up to his convictions. The 
ending is perhaps contrived, but there 
is no doubt that Mr. Flood can write. 
His style still seeks a theme to match it. 


Society in the Past 


A clutch of books comes in for men- 
tion here. It must be said in general 
that the novels here that deal with early 
Christianity frequently have to be read 
with an eye out for the purely humani- 
tarian viewpoint of Christ and the early 
Church. This is particularly true of 
Frank G. Slaughter’s The Cross and the 
Crown (World. $4.95), a novelized 
treatment of the life of Christ. Though 
the book is reverent, there are overtones 
of the old rationalistic treatments of 
our Lord’s own realization of who He 
was, of the supernatural mission of the 
Church and so on. An intelligent reader 
will make the proper reservations, but 
it is to be feared that one who knows 
little of the essence of Christianity will 
be led down many a stray path. The 
same author’s The Thorn of Arimathea 
(Doubleday. $3.95), which is con- 
cerned with the lives of Veronica and 
Joseph of Arimathea after the Resurrec- 
tion, does not labor so much from the 
same shortcomings, mainly because it 
is concerned with the simple faith of 
the early Christians rather than with 
the theological bases of that faith. The 


problem still remains, however: How 
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can one who is not imbued with the 
dogmas of the faith write adequately 
and convincingly of Christ and His 
Church? 

Taylor Caldwell’s Dear and Glorious 
Physician (Doubleday. $3.95) is an at- 
tempt to construct the life-story of St. 
Luke. It has an authentic tone to it— 


Five Notable Novels—— 


The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot 
by Angus Wilson 
Four Stories 
by Sigrid Undset 
Eight Days 
by Gabriel Fielding 
The Intruder 
by Charles Beaumont 
The Captive and the Free 
by Joyce Cary 











if it is a little feminine in accent—and 
realizes the supernatural more deeply 
than the books mentioned above. 

Solomon and Sheba, by Jay Williams 
(Random House. $3.95), bears down 
heavily and not too convincingly on a 
supposed plot of the queen to over- 
throw the king. Far more authentic are 
the atmosphere and the psychology in 
The Unanointed, by Laurene Chinn 
(Crown. $3.95), the story of Joab, King 
David’s chief of staff, as we would call 
him today. There is a strain of ration- 
alization of God’s mysterious dealing 
with His people in the book, but it is 
vivid historical re-creation. 

To end this section of fictional 
glimpses into the past, readers of Louis 
de Wohl’s many historical novels will 
welcome The Joyous Beggar (Lippin- 
cott. $3.95), a retelling of the deathless 
story of St. Francis of Assisi. It is more 
romanticized and _ sentimental than 
Helen C. White’s treatment of the 
same subject in her Bird of Fire, but it 
is good reading, mainly because of the 
author's obvious enthusiasm for the 
saint. 

Race, Scientists, Security 


Three thoughtful novels that deal 
with the interracial problem are The 
Intruder, by Charles Beaumont (Put- 
nam. $3.95); A Knot of Roots, by Eliza- 
beth de Vegh (Random House. $3.50) ; 
and Stranger in Galah, by Michael Bar- 
rett (Norton. $3.75). The book by 
Miss de Vegh is the least understand- 
ing, for though it depicts a good rela- 
tionship between a Negro and a white 
person, it seems to rest on the assump- 
tion that such contacts can endure only 
when the Negro “keeps his place.” 

The moral and social problems of 
atomic scientists are probed in C. P. 
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LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-J-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. ad 
Georgetown Universit 
LAS-C-D- FS.G.L-M-N-Sy- AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RIE I 65.6: 5.5. F600 eva on esbinc0enes LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sy-Sp- 
AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Arts and Sciences FS 
AE Adult Education G 


Foreign Service 
Graduate School 


Cc Commerce IR Industrial 
D Dentistry Relations 
DH Dental Hygiene J Journalism 
Ed Education Law 
Engineering MT Medical Technology 





Boston College 


Established by the Jesuits and 
chartered by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1863, Boston Col- 
lege is the largest Catholic univer- 
sity in New England. All of the col- 
leges and schools of the University, 
with the exception of undergraduate 
Arts and Business Administration, 
are coed. Boarding facilities on 
campus are restricted to undergrad- 
uate men. 


More than 9,000 men and women 
are enrolled in the eleven schools 
and colleges of the University. There 
are 129 Jesuit priests on the Uni- 
versity faculty of 485 members. The 
undergraduate colleges offer pro- 
grams leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree in arts, the physical sciences, 
business administration, nursing, 
education, and law. The master’s 
program is offered in the arts and 
sciences, business, education, and 
social work. The Graduate School 
offers programs leading to doctorate 
degrees in several departments of 
the arts, science and education. 


Eight of the schools and colleges 
are on the Chestnut Hill campus, 
which crosses the city boundaries of 
Boston and Newton. The schools of 
Nursing, Social Work, and Evening 
Arts are located at the intown center 
on Newbury Street in Boston. 
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Medicine SF Sister Formation 
‘usic Sy Seismology 
aes Sp Speech 
jarmacy AFROTC Air Force 
Physical Therapy AROTC Army 
Science NROTC Navy 
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All-Metal Lightweight Frame 


OW available for the first time —an 

attractive low cost, all metal concession 
booth designed to do every job and last for 
years. Ideal for picnics, fish fries, church 
suppers, carnivals, benefits. Lightweight yet 
very strong. Counters expand to 12’ booth, or 
quickly assembled to.make 9’ booth. Actually 
six different size booths in one! Ask for full 
particulars in free, colorful brochure today! 


CONCESSION BOOTHS 





® For Outdoor, Indeor Use 
© Years of Service 

® 6 Variable Sizes in One 

® Easily Erected in 10 Mins. 
® Stores compactly 

® Sections Interchangeable 




















~ 


Can be purchased base only (Above) or 
with overhead canopy framework. 















































With counters out- Counters turned in 
side a full 12’ booth. quickly for 9’ booth. 


Handy, quick stor- 
age carts available 
at very low cost. 











LOUISVILLE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


‘Creators of Quality Metal Products” 


1101 West Oak, Louisville, Ky. Tel. JUniper 7-9158 
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Snow's The Search (Scribner. $3.95) 
and in The Scientists, by Eleazar 
Lipsky  (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$4.95). The first gives a much more in- 
timate glimpse into the real workings 
of the scientists’ minds; the second is 
caught up too much in merely campus- 
politics undertones. 

A generation of English Montreal is 
superbly recaptured in The Watch 
That Ends the Night, by Hugh Mac- 
Lennan (Scribner. $3.95). The period 
is in the *80’s; the political atmosphere 
is the black-and-white attitudes on 
communism and fascism, but under- 
neath all is a truly eloquent treatment 
of the development of human love. 

To end, attention must be called to 
Joyce Cary’s posthumous The Captive 
and the Free (Harper. $5). In it is 
manifest the marvelous talent of the 
author for vivid and profound char- 
acterization, as he shifted his examina- 
tion from the fields of politics and art 
to that of religion. 

I am sorry to report that American 
practitioners of the novelist’s art fell 
far below the standard of excellence 
set by their foreign confreres during the 
past six months. I do not believe that 
it is mere grumpiness to say that the 
American novel is suffering from mal- 
nutrition. I wish I could prescribe the 
blood transfusion that is sadly needed. 

Haroip C. GarpINER 


E SCEN 


HO 


Most of us get our daily image of men 
and events through the courtesy of the 
newspapers. Reporters and columnists 
have become the town criers of our 
day..The Alsop brothers, Joseph and 
Stewart, who rank high among those 
crying out and over the news, philoso- 
phize on The Reporter’s Trade (Reynal. 
$5) and in the process serve samples 
of their product. 

In The Art of Politics (Doubleday. 
$5), Rexford G. Tugwell, once in the 
news himself, makes a reminiscent and 
rather rambling review of brilliant per- 
formances by his three heroes, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Fiorello La Guardia 
and Luis Mufioz Marin. Two of the 
latter had demonstrated keen insight 
into American Voting Behavior (Free 


A 
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Press. $7.50). Under that title editors 
Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. Brod- 
beck assemble a body of interesting but 
tentative findings from recent research 
into this puzzling activity. 

From a key figure in the pre-game 
warm-up to last year’s Adams-Goldfine 
affair comes a tale of conflict between 





The Image Industries 
by William Lynch, S.J. 
In Every War But One 
by Eugene Kinkead 
Drinking and Intoxication 
by Raymond G. McCarthy 
The Reporter’s Trade 
by Joseph and Stewart Alsop 
What’s Right with Race Relations? 
by Harriet Harmon Dexter 


Five Superlativee-——_, 











The Professor and the Commissions 
(Knopf. $4). The professor in question, 
Bernard Schwartz, now studies the 
major Federal regulatory commissions 
and proposes changes in their organiza- 
tion and administration. If you are look- 
ing rather for an understanding of our 
nation’s contacts with other peoples, 
William Lytle Schurz’s readily intelligi- 
ble account of American Foreign Affairs 
(Dutton. $4.50) will prove exceptional- 
ly helpful. The title of C. L. Sulzberg- 
er’s new book makes it clear, however, 
that a note of censure is added to his 
inquiry about What’s Wrong with U.S. 
Foreign Policy (Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50). The answer, quite readable 
and informed, is critical without being 
very constructive. 


Capital and Labor 


What made America great and free, 
in John Chamberlain’s eyes, was its link 
with The Roots of Capitalism (Van 
Nostrand, $5.50). In an expensive vol- 
ume he argues for cutting away Gov- 
ernment intervention in the free market 
on behalf of the laborer or the needy. 
This thesis will appeal to few save the 
born conservative or one who, like Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, passed from 
leftist sympathies through The Evolu- 
tion of a Conservative (Regnery. 
$4.50) and now sighs for a world be- 
yond recall. Both books have a period- 
piece quality. 

Some conservatives, of course, hold 
that our national decay can be traced 
to the cursed union of American Labor 
Unions and Politics, 1900-1918 (South- 
ern Illinois U. $6.50). Mare Karson in 
his thought-provoking account of these 
years stresses the little-known role of 
the Catholic Church in turning trade 
unionism from a mésalliance with so- 
cialism to more conservative political 





For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


a 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
e 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Vi. 9-2924 
Montreal, P. Quebec 
In the Desmarais and Robitaille Bldg. 











—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
om private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 42nd year. For catalog ad- 
dress: Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director. 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 





eRe ce eo 
Read your 
CATHOLIC 
PRESS 


Millions of Catholics in 
the world today wish 
they had such freedom! 























The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 
226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D. C. 
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ways under the patriarchates of Gomp- 
ers and Green. 

How The Worker Views His Union 
(U. of Chicago. $5.75) was the ques- 
tion asked in a skillful study by Joel 
Seidman et al. These authors condemn 
right-to-work laws and similar false 
remedies for the internal problems of 
expanding unionism. A factual demon- 
stration of how not to deal with a union 
is graphically recorded in Bernard 
Karsh’s Diary of a Strike (U. of Illinois. 
$3.50). 


Contemporary Culture 


When Russia’s first sputnik went into 
orbit the American public asked what 
is going on in The Big Red Schoolhouse 
(Doubleday. $3.95) of the Soviet 
Union. In reply Fred M. Hechinger 
gives a publicist’s view of what makes 
Russian education tick. Vice Admiral 
H. G. Rickover also fans public concern 
over Education and Freedom (Dutton. 
$3.50) with sweeping arguments for 
the necessity of training an intellectual 
elite. Far calmer and more balanced is 
Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., in his treat- 
ment of the thorny issue of the Public 
Schools and Moral Education (Colum- 





5 POPULAR 
Schwann 
Travel 


Guides 


Widely reviewed and highly 
praised, the Schwann Travel 
Guides cover a particular area or 
country—its Catholic heritage, art 
and culture through monuments 
and museums. Written by art his- 
torians, each guide is abundantly 
illustrated with multi-colored 
maps, indexes, etc. It is designed 
for the traveler as well as the 
armchair historian. 


@ LOURDES AND CATHEDRA 
TOUR 





Paris, Chartres, Reims, Amiens, etc. 


@ ROME 
The entire city and the Vatican 


@ BELGIUM 


The entire country. 


@ CENTRAL ITALY 


Florence, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, Pisa 
$1.50 each 
Through all bookstores 


HELICON 
PRESS 


Baltimore 27, Md. 
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bia U. $6). His scholarly analysis of 
shifts in public policy on instruction in 
moral or religious values in the common 
public schools has been widely praised 
for its objectivity. 

That a further shift in this policy is 
taking place on the higher educational 
level appears from the papers edited 
by Eric A. Walter on Religion and the 
State University (U. of Michigan. 
$6.50). Several contributors, to be sure, 
hint at the formidable barriers to any 
solution of this problem that will be 
satisfactory in a pluralistic society. 
Since American Catholics choose to 
guarantee the transmission of their re- 
ligious values through a system of in- 
dependent schools, Virgil C. Blum, S.J., 
plumps for a plan of tax-credits to in- 
sure each one’s right to share equally 
in Government educational benefits. 
His purpose is to render effective the 
individual’s Freedom of Choice in Edu- 
cation (Macmillan. $3.95). Not all the 
author’s fellow Catholics would view 
such a plan as an unmixed blessing. 

Pity the plight of the Cities in the 
Motor Age (Viking. $3.95)! Wilfred 
Owen offers more than a lament for the 
traffic-jammed, people-congested me- 
tropolises. He measures realistically the 
possibility of bringing them relief 
through urban renewal, decentralization 
of industries and the restructuring of 
metropolitan governments. High on any 
list of urban improvements, however, 
must be a determined effort to wipe out 
the notoricus Brotherhood of Evil (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95). Ralph 
Sandern shows the extensive range of 
the Mafia’s operations and notes some 
recent victories of law enforcement 
agents over this sinister society. 

For a mounting number of Americans 
the “enemy within” is Drinking and In- 
toxication (Free Press. $7.50). Ray- 
mond G. McCarthy, of the Yale Center 
of Alcoholic Studies, has edited a se- 
lection of thoroughly worth-while read- 
ings on every phase, social, medical, 
psychological and moral, of a problem 
troubling the lives of so many. 

Though many nations have tried to 
remedy the inequities worked on large 
families by an economic system that 
measures a man’s economic contribution 
solely in terms of work, our country has 
yet to implement a program of Family 
Allowances (U. of Miami. $4.95). Prof. 
James C. Vadakin made an extensive 
survey of such plans in other lands and 
as a result formulates a possible pro- 
gram for the United States. Those who 
insist, on the other hand, that large 
families should be checked by wide- 
spread contraceptive birth control will 
profit from a review of the unexpected 


obstacles to such a solution uncovered 
by Reuben Hill et al. in their Puerto 
Rican study of The Family and Popu- 
lation Control (U. of North Carolina. 
$8). Objective analysis of these findings 
will puncture some wild assumptions 
often cited as facts in public debates on 
the “population problem.” 

Singer-author Pat Boone’s commen- 
tary on his years "Twixt Twelve and 
Twenty (Prentice-Hall. $2.95) is an at- 
tractive guide to wholesome living. The 
man in the white bucks doesn’t spell 
out a detailed moral code, but he re- 
flects a sound’ outlook in his answers to 
teen-age problems. 


Burden of Inequality 


It helps to be reminded that discrimi- 
nation is not peculiar to the United 
States. A Unesco report on Minorities 
in the New World (Columbia U. $6) 
treats of the Indian, the Negro and the 
European immigrant in several parts of 
this hemisphere. More restricted in 
scope but equally helpful is Harriet 
Harmon Dexter’s citation of gains in 
this country in answer to the query: 
What's Right with Race Relations? 
(Harper. $4). Less consoling and 
mainly of historical interest is Louis R. 
Harlan’s study of philanthropic efforts 
in the early part of this century to im- 
prove race relations by bettering South- 
ern education in a manner still Separate 
but Equal (U. of North Carolina. $6). 
One can only regret the blindness of 
truly generous people who ignored the 
Negro’s full moral claims. 

Thomas Calhoun Walker recounts the 
moving story of a long life in which he 
educated generations of his fellow Vir- 
ginian Negroes to wisdom under the 
shadow of The Honey-pod Tree (Day. 
$4.50). Another portrait of a cheerfully 
resolute soul emerges from Elizabeth 
Kytle’s story of Willie Mae (Knopf. 
$3.50), the Georgia servant girl. Both 
accounts reveal the monumental pa- 
tience of a people so long deprived of 
rights befitting their human dignity. In- 
terestingly enough, George W. Cable 
tried eighty years ago to convince his 
fellow Southerners that this very dig- 
nity was inviolable in Negro as well as 
in white. Arlin Turner has edited a se- 
lection of Cable’s writing on The Negro 
Question (Doubleday. $3.95). How sad 
that the good sense he spoke did not 
commend itself to his white audience. 

Three books, of uneven value, raise 
serious questions about some disturb- 
ing aspects of contemporary society. 
Eugene Kinkead asks why In Every 
War But One (Norton. $3.75) Ameri- 
can military prisoners were able to hold 
their own against the captor. The fail- 
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ure of troop morale in Communist 
camps during the Korean action leads 
the author to make a searching exami- 
nation of the national conscience. T. S. 
Matthews, in a witty but surface analy- 
sis, affirms that the press is but The 
Sugar Pill (Simon & Schuster. $3.75) 
that tickles the palate but does not nour- 
ish. Far more profound and original is 
a scrutiny of The Image Industries 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.50), by William 
Lynch, S.J. His keenly intelligent probe 
into the modes by which reality is dis- 
torted in TV and motion pictures has 
won unusual acclaim from thoughtful 
men in the very industries he indicts. 
Donatp R. CAMPION 


MUSIC 





Paul Hume, music editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and Alfred V. Frankenstein, 
his counterpart on the San Francisco 
Chronicle, join Fr. Guentner in a music 
roundup. 


San Francisco Scene 


For many years past San Francisco's 
musical life has followed a fixed, un- 
altering pattern. 

The season opens in mid-September 
with six weeks of performances by the 
San Francisco Opera Company. Novem- 
ber is quiet because the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra goes to Los 
Angeles with the Opera Company for 
a fortnight, and it seldom opens its own 
season before the first week in Decem- 
ber. The San Francisco Symphony sea- 
son then extends into mid-May, and 
there is a summer season of popular 
concerts in July and August. 

The Opera and the Symphony pro- 
vide the backbone of this city’s musical 
life, but there is much besides—chamber 
music, especially in the colleges, a scat- 
tering of recitals by touring artists, and 
a spring season of popular opera under 
the auspices of the Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company. All told, there are about as 
many music events of professional cali- 
ber in San Francisco during any one 
year as the year has days. 

The Opera and the Symphony are 
both under the direction of young men 
who assumed their positions about five 
years ago. Kurt Herbert Adler, general 
director of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, has brought that organization 
into line with modern ideas of reper- 
toire and staging. It had always pre- 
sented first-line artists and excellent mu- 
sical performances, but its repertoire 
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was limited and its staging antiquated. 
Now it is branching out in all directions. 
Outstanding in this year’s schedule was 
the first American production of 
Cherubini’s Medea, with Eileen Farrell 
in the principal role; the first American 
stagings of Carl Orff’s The Wise Maiden 
and Carmina Burana, starring Leontyne 
Price; and the first local performance 
of Verdi's Don Carlos, starring Giorgio 
Tozzi, Irene Dalis and others. 

The San Francisco Symphony is now 
under the leadership of the Spanish 
conductor Enrique Jorda, who has 
enormously improved its personnel and 
expanded its repertoire in every direc- 
tion. Under Jorda this season the San 
Francisco Symphony gave its first per- 
formance of Bach’s B Minor Mass. Out- 
standing new works introduced this 
year were the symphony by Anton 
Webern, the eighth symphony of 
Vaughan Williams, and Stravinsky’s 
Agon. Outstanding among the guest 
artist performances with the Symphony 
were, besides Glenn Gold, Myra Hess 
and Nathan Milstein in standard con- 
certos, those of Maureen Forrester and 
Richard Lewis in Mahler’s Das Lied von 
der Erde. 

No account of San Francisco’s musi- 
cal life, however brief, can be complete 
without mention of the extraordinary 


work being done in the colleges, espe- 
cially at the University of California 
in Berkeley and at Mills College in Oak- 
land, and therefore, strictly speaking, 
not in San Francisco at all. But the Uni- 
versity of California and Mills College 
have given our area a most distin- 
guished and important school of com- 
posers—Andrew Imbrie, Charles Cush- 
ing, Seymour Shifrin, William Denny, 
Darius Milhaud, Leon Kirchner and 
others—and these composers confer a 
high degree of life and luster on the 
Bay Region’s musical community. 
ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


Washington Music 


Under the artistic direction of Day 
Thorpe, with Paul Callaway as musical 
director, the Opera Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has, within three seasons, 
run up an impressive percentage of very 
high-caliber, first-rate opera produc- 
tions. 

Extremely choosy about repertoire, 
the Society has given Fidelio, Cosi Fan 
Tutte, The Marriage of Figaro, The 
Abduction from the Seraglio, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, The Rake’s Progress, Fal- 
staff, and Monteverdi’s Orfeo. For next 
season they have announced Don Gio- 
vanni, Pelléas et Mélisande, and 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz. 











GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


First Session: June 17-July 24 Second Session: July 29-Sept. 4 
Conference on New Criticism (July 6-17) 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics (June 17 to August 12) 


Coeducational 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


ARTS &kk SCIENCES *xkk NURSING 
FOREIGN SERVICE *kx LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Including: 


Arabic, Astronomy, Chinese, Christian Marriage, Embryology, Enzymology, 

European and American Philosophy, History, International Politics, Japanese, 

Latin American History, Latin (The Oral Approach), Phonetics and Phonemics, 
Public Finance, Science of Satellites and Russian. 


Air Conditioned Classrooms 


For catalogue and application, write: Director of Summer School 


Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 
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AMERICA’S Bookstore Guide tells you 
where you can buy the Spring and 
Summer reading you want. You will 
appreciate, too, the collections of First 
Communion, Graduation and Ordina- 
tion gifts and accessories carried by 
these booksellers. All of them will be 
happy to see you in person, talk with 
you on the phone, or handle your mail 
orders thoughtfully and efficiently. 


Wherever possible, patronize your local 
Catholic Bookstores! 


Albuquerque 





Everything for the Faith— 
For the Church and for You 


Catholic Centre 


422 COPPER AVENUE 
P. O. Box 955 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Books for the Spirit—Yours from Him! 


Boston 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


95 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 





Matthew F. Sheehan 
Company 

Est. 1907 

New England’s leading 


Catholic Book Store 


22 CHAUNCY ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago 








Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


223 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: FRanklin 2-8936 


Cincinnati 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


429 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-0765 


Cincinnati 





Frederick Pustet 


Company, Inc. 


210 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-2678 


Columbus 


Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 


Information Center 





205 EAST BROAD ST. 
Opposite Cathedral Square 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Fresno 





Academy Guild 
Bookstore 


2429 PINE ST. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





Indianapolis 





Largest Stock of Catholic Books in Indiana 


Krieg Bros. 


CATHOLIC SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


249 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST. 
INDIANAPOLIs 4, INDIANA 
Phone: ME 4-3553 


Manchester 


The Book Bazaar 


Andrew Broderick 





That book you want is here at 


410 CHESTNUT STREET 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Phone: NA 2-3991 


New York 
Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 WEST 32ND ST. 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Opposite Gimbels 

LO 5-5798 





Complete line of Religious Articles 
Genuine Hummel Figurines 


New York 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
Phone: ORegon 5-7050 


Pittsburgh 





Kirner’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 MARKET STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 
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St. Louis 


B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LouIs 2, MISSOURI 





San Francisco 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
Catholic Books of all publishers 


758 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: SUtter 1-5159 





Scranton 


Diocesan Guild Studios 


SCRANTON e WILKES BARRE 
HAZLETON @ CARBONDALE 


300 WYOMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 
108-112 EAsT LASALLE 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articlee—Prayer Books & Missals 


Westminster 





THE 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 
226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 


Washington Branch: 
901 MONROE ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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With firm planning for a worthy con- 
cert and opera hall for the nation’s 
capital finally in active stages, it is ex- 
citing to have a distinguished group al- 
ready presenting a kind of opera that 
will be at home in the finest theatre, 
whenever that theatre may become an 
available reality. 

Another feature of the Opera Society 
is its use of the National Symphony 
Orchestra. Like the companies of San 
Francisco and Vienna, the Society uses 
the symphony orchestra to provide top- 
quality orchestral performances for its 
operas. 

The National Symphony, meanwhile, 
continues to pile up the most impressive 
record of any orchestra in this country 
in its services to children and young 
people. Through its free “Music for 
Young America” concerts, played night- 
ly for five weeks to the thousands of 
high school students who visit Wash- 
ington each spring—in addition to its 
regular, numerous children’s concerts— 
the National Symphony is becoming 
one of the best stimuli to a real love of 
music in the growing generation. 

Two of the great art galleries 
of Washington, the National—better 
known as the Mellon Gallery, though 
its donor preferred the more anonymous 
title—and the Phillips, present free con- 
certs weekly. The standard in both gal- 
leries is extraordinarily high, with a 
fine proportion of new music, or un- 
familiar old works, heard regularly, 
thanks to the insistence of the music 
directors of both galleries. 

Catholic University’s music and 
drama departments presented the four 
one-act operas which are to be seen over 
NBC-TV in May, giving them “live” 
premieres early in April. Commissioned 
by the National Council of Catholic 
Men, they represent an exciting new 
departure for the Council. Their music 
is as different as the four composers 
whose work they represented. 

Pau HuME 


Music in St. Louis 


With a refurbished membership and 
a new conductor at the podium, the 
Symphony Orchestra was naturally the 
main center of musical interest in St. 
Louis this year. 

The annual turnover in orchestral 
personnel has always been somewhat 
disconcerting. Since the new musical 
director, Belgian-born Edouard Van 
Remoortel, began the season with 26 
new players, it was not to be expected 
that within one year’s time he would be 
able to mold them into a perfectly co- 
hesive force. Yet there were improve- 
ments. 








For 
the best 
in 
Religious 
Art 





WRITE FOR FREE ART CATALOGUE 


ST. BENET SHOP 
Department A 
300 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





Films, Radio 
and TV 


Pius XII’s encyclical on public 
entertainment media—a most 
important instruction which 
needs our serious study. Order 
today. 












25¢ A COPY 
10 or more copies 33 1/3% off 
All orders under $3 must be 
prepaid 
AMERICA 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 












AMERICA ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enroll .... renew 
me as an Associate for one year. 


C0 Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Cooperating, $50 or more 
0 Charter, $100 or more 


... Check attached ... Bill me 
(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 


Cr ee) 


weer eer eee eee esses eesereeeses 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive Amenica, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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AMERICA’S 


THE TEN 


1. LIFE OF CHRIST By Fulton J. Sheen. 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


OOK-LOG 


FOR MAY 


McGraw-Hill, $6.50 


2. CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


3. WE HAVE A POPE By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. 


Random House, $4.95 
$2.75 


Newman, 


4. MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Macmillan, $3.50 


5. APPROACH TO PRAYER By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


Sheed & Ward, $2.50 


6. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


Transl. by Ronald Knox. 


Kenedy, $4.50 


7. ABOVE ALL A SHEPHERD By Ugo Groppi and Julius Lombardi. 


Kenedy, $3.95 


8. THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF THOMAS MERTON 


By Thomas Merton. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75 


9, THE HIDDEN FACE By Ida Friederike Gorres. Pantheon, $4.95 
10. THIS IS THE MASS By Henri Daniel-Rops. Hawthorn, $4.95 
The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 


is estimated beth by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

C1 — William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
4\Vve. 

Cotumsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Darras, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 


429 Main St. 
210 E. 


Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl. 
Derroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 


Blvd. 

Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

GranD Rarips, McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 
Ave., S. 

HarrisspurG, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

HlotyoKke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Les Anceres, C. F. Horan Co., 

LovIsvILLE, Rogers Church Goods Go., 


120 W. 2nd St. 
129 S. 4th 
ot. 
Mancuester, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
St. 
MitwavkEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 
NasHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 
St. 
New Beprorp, Keatings Beok House, 562 County 


nee Haven, ae Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel S 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

ye York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
t 

Oxranoma City, St. Thomas More 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omaua, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, The Peter Reilly Co., 
St. 


Book Stall, 


131 N. 13th 


PittsBuRGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PORTLAND, en Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. W ashington St. 

RicHMOND, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

RocueEsteER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co.. 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

Str. Paur, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve. 
Seatt_e, The Kaufer Co., 
South Beno, Aquinas Library 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 
Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

Torepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Toronto, The O’Gorman Co., 650 Yonge St. 

Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

Wasuincrton, D. C., 
718 11th St.. N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 

Wee tine, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
St. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., F. 
Princess St. 


1904 Fourth Ave. 
and Book Shop, 


William J. Gallery & Co., 


J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 











With youthful forthrightness the con- 

ductor made it clear that he would be 
satisfied with only a top-flight orchestra, 
and hence even after the season began 
he continued to hold individual audi- 
tions. There was, naturally, some un- 
easiness among the members about 
their security. Things came to a head 
when it was learned indirectly in March 
that 17 players would not have their 
contracts renewed. This resulted in a 
temporary “strike,” but eventually the 
matter was settled when the number 
of dismissals was reduced to less than 
half, and several of the other musicians 
were put on probation. 

Mr. Van Remoortel has revealed a 
keen ability to mold a musical line and 
to shape the sections within a move- 
ment, But only rarely does a clear con- 
cept of unity pervade the larger works 
as a whole. This may be one of the 
reasons why his readings of symphonies 
usually sound competent but not in- 
spired. Yet no man can be judged ade- 
quately after such a short time, and 
hence we look forward to new revela- 
tions next year. 

The Civic Music League sponsored 
several fine programs, including an ex- 
cellent recital by the distinguished bari- 
tone Leonard Warren, and a memorable 
concert by the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
under William Steinberg—the first ma- 
jor orchestra to visit the city in many, 
many years. 

Maria Callas, fresh from her dismis- 
sal by the manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, finally reached this Midwest 
hinterland and presented a recital of 
arias. The public was very favorably 
impressed, but the critics agreed that 
her dramatic ability is superior to her 
vocal powers. Marian Anderson’s per- 
formance with the Symphony Orchestra 
suffered greatly from the fact that an 
excessive vibrato made it difficult for the 
hearer to tell just what note she was 
singing. Van Cliburn’s appearance—I 
need not mention what he played— 
commanded a full and _ enthusiastic 
house. 

Three choral works appeared after 
long absences. Mozart’s Requiem was 
played by the Symphony and sung by 
the revitalized Washington University 
chorus; Handel’s Messiah was sung by 
a civic chorus at the Easter Symphony 
concert; and Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
was presented for the first time within 
the memory of man by the Bach Soci- 
ety chorus. Attendance at these concerts 
was only fair. The average St Louisan 
prefers to save his money for the sum- 
mer Municipal Opera which will soon 
open its 41st season. 

Francis J. GUENTNER 
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THEATRE 





OEDIPUS REX, often called the 
world’s greatest drama, is so rarely per- 
formed in our theatre that mcst theatre- 
goers see it only once or twice in a life- 
time while some unlucky lovers of 
grand drama never see it. To those who 
have rarely or never seen a performance 
of the tragedy the visit of Players In- 
corporated comes as a priceless bene- 
faction. 

The Players are an itinerant repertory 
company incubated at Catholic Univer- 
sity. They have installed this production 
at Carnegie Hall Playhouse. Dr. Jose- 
phine McGarry Callan directed the 
choral speaking; the imaginative set and 
lighting and the credible costumes, re- 
spectively, were contributed by James 
D. Waring and Joseph Lewis. The over- 
all direction was determined by Fr. Gil- 
bert V. Hartke, O.P. 

The Sophoclean tragedy, your ob- 
server hardly has to mention, is a drama 
of man’s relationship with whatever God 
he worships. The royal father of Oedi- 
pus was informed by the oracle that 
his expected son would kill his father 
and marry his mother. Both father and 
son attempt to evade the prophecy but 
neither can escape his doom. 

Oedipus, the son, is the central char- 
acter of the tragedy—the Greek would 
call him the protagonist-who becomes 
the instrument of his own destruction. 
The play, aside from its poignancy as 
drama, is edifying in more ways than 
your reviewer has space to mention. 
Sophocles says it is useless to run away 
from a decree of the gods. Hundreds 
of years later, in “The Hound of 
Heaven,” Francis Thompson says you 
can never escape God. More recently 
James Weldon Johnson, a Negro poet, 
wrote: “Young man, your arms are too 
short to box with God.” In Creon’s 
terminal line, Sophocles says mortals 
cannot cope with powers too strong, 
too clever, too relentless for the sons of 
men. 

The Greek idea of divinity was far 
different, of course, from the Christian 
concept. The gods of the Greeks were 
omnipotent but not necessarily either 
just or merciful. Our first impulse is to 
sympathize with Oedipus as the victim 
of capricious gods. As the story unfolds, 
however, we discover faults that hasten 

his doom. 

Oedipus is a complex character and 
his various facets are evident in Robert 
Milli’s able handling of the role. We see 
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his pride, his sense of responsibility as 
a king and the suspicfous side of his 
nature, as Mr. Milli reflects his moods 
and motives. Mr. Milli is less intro- 
spective and more impetuous than the 
Oedipus imagined by your reporter, 
but that is an almost microscopic flaw 
in a fine portrayal of the character. 
Your reviewer has never seen a more 
regnant Jocasta than Dolores Viola’s im- 
personation of the agonized queen. 
Joanne Ellspermann and other support- 
ing performers are skillful in their 
chores. 

There may have been more illustri- 
ous actors in the central roles, but this 
is the best Oedipus of your observer’s 
experience. 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT is pre- 
sented at the 4lst Street Theatre by 
John Lotas in association with Bunker 
Jenkins. Now, almost half a century 
after Mr Clemens shuffled off this 
mortal coil, his pseudonym, Mark 
Twain, reappears in the wrinkled suit 
and tobacco-stained moustache familiar 
to the audiences that applauded him on 
the lecture platform. 

Hal Holbrook impersonates the dis- 
tinguished author, lecturer and_ tall- 
storyteller, and in all but one respect his 
impersonation is flawless. Your observ- 
er expected to see the writer’s reincar- 
nation tailored in immaculate white. Mr 
Holbrook’s yellowish haberdashery is a 
letdown, but it did not bother your re- 
porter after the first “lecture” began. 
When Mr. Holbrook starts to fumble 
with his cigar and a sheaf of tattered 
notes, he ceases to be an impersonator 
and becomes a personage, an authentic 
Mark Twain returning from the other 
world to entertain an audience. He has 
captured the spirit of his subject’s 
humor and occasional writings, along 
with his platform mannerisms, and 
melded them in a personality as vivid 
as the original was at the peak of his 
career. 


SINGLE MAN AT A PARTY, a drama 
by Richard Kayne, has the benefit of 
three commendable performances by 
Ruth Warrick, Ron McNeil and Jo Hurt, 
who invest their roles with the simili- 
tude of troubled people caught in one 
of life’s ineffable traps. Their skills are 
obviously worthy of a more intelligible 
play. In their present assignment they 
are handicapped by an author who at- 
tempted to write too many plays at the 
same time. 

Richard Kayne’s main story line be- 
gins on the Candida theme, the love 
of a rather young man and a mature 
woman, but the resemblance ends pre- 





Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





AUTHOR seeks contact with publisher in- 
terested in novels with Catholic back- 
ground. Write Box A516, AMERICA, 
70 E..45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





WANTED NEW OR USED COPY: [NpwELt- 
ING OF THE TRINITY; Cunningham, O.P. 
Priory. Sperbeck, 3207 W. Third, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STUDY WEEK ON THE LAY APOSTOLATE. 
August 23-28. All facilities for men and 
women on campus. Rooms, meals, tuition— 
$30.00. Write for program: Rev. J. F. X. 
Erhart, S.J., St. Joseph’s College, Phila. 31, 
Pa. 








WANTED. If you change your address, notify 
us promptly. Give BOTH your old address 
and your new. AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., 
hy ae oe & 








TIME TO 


RENEW 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
America 











CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS showing 
Newly Published Catholic Books, 
Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 
Used and Out-of-Print Books. 
Frequently issued and free. Write today 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 
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cisely there when he beefs up his story 
with such extra-dramatic material as 
homosexual practices and the turpitude 
of scandalmongers. His portraiture of 
the lovers and the woman’s confidante 
is sensitive and appealing, but his minor 
characters are stereotypes and Peter 
Flournoy’s direction doesn’t help them. 

Presented at Theatre Marquee by 
Frank B. Haderer and performed in an 
attractive living room designed by John 
Braden, Single Man at a Party has all 
the ingredients of adult drama except 
disciplined imagination. It is saved 
from banality by the efficiency of Miss 
Warrick and Mr. McNeil in handling 
an untainted relationship in a sordid 
environment. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


THE WORD 





O God, who on this day by the light of 
the Holy Spirit didst teach the hearts 
of the faithful, grant us by the same 
Spirit to relish what is right, and always 
to rejoice in His comfort (Prayer ot the 
Mass for Pentecost Sunday). 





Throughout His life here on earth, liter- 
ally from His first recorded words to 
His last, Christ our Lord talked steadily 
and lovingly of the One who had sent 
Him, who was always with Him and in 
Him, whose will guided His every step: 
His Father. Only at the very end of His 
mortal life does our Saviour begin to 
speak, not without mystery, about An- 
other, One whom He and the Father 
will jointly send for the purpose of com- 
pleting the salvific work which They 
have begun: It will be for Him, the 
truth-giving Spirit, when He comes, to 
guide you into all truth. He will not ut- 
ter a message of His own; He will utter 
the message that has been given to Him; 
and He will make plain to you what is 
still to come. 

Thus began the revelation of what 
unaided reason would never have con- 
ceived, that the most high God is not 
only one, as Israel had always passion- 
ately believed, nor even two who are 
Father and Son, but three as well as 
one: Father and Son and Holy Spirit. 
On the fiftieth day after the resurrec- 
tion of God’s divine Son from the tomb, 
God the Holy Spirit entered visibly (in 
a sense), spectacularly and powerfully 
into the affairs and fortunes of mankind 








AMONG OUR 


Augustinian Fathers 
Benedictine Fathers 
Carmelite Fathers 
Christophers 
Dominican Fathers 
Franciscan Fathers 
Holy Cross Fathers 
Jesuit Fathers 
La Salette Fathers 
Marist Fathers 
Maryknoll Fathers 
Missionaries of 

Ss. Peter & Paul 
Oblate Fathers 
Salesian Fathers 
Society of African 

Missions 
Stigmatine Fathers 





SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS ARE: 


Whenever you need printing, kindly contact 


Sulli ; 
ullivan Bros... Printers 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, 93 BRIDGE ST. 


LOWELL, MASS.—TEL. GL. 8-6333 


Auxiliary plants: Boston, Oceanport, N. J., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Brothers of St. John 

Xaverian Brothers 

Society for Aid to Lepers 

Blessed Sacrament Sisters 

Bon Secours Sisters 

Carmelite Sisters 

Daughters of Charity 

Dominican Sisters 

Grey Nuns 

Marist Missionary Sisters 

Medical Missionaries of 
Mary 

Sisters of the Assumption 

Sisters of Mercy 

Sisters of Notre Dame 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

Trappistines 

White Sisters 








and into the life of the Christian 
Church. 

There is always a tendency in men, 
so wedded are we to the life of our 
senses, to underestimate and even com- 
pletely overlook what we cannot see or 
hear or feel or add up in a ledger or 
wheedle out of Univac. In her Mass- 
prayer today Holy Mother Church re- 
minds us of two invisible yet constant 
functions of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of all who truly believe in Him: He 
teaches and He comforts. 

Observe that, according to this pray- 
er, God our Lord by the light of the 
Holy Spirit does teach the hearts of the 
faithfulthe Holy Spirit is the in- 
structor of our hearts. In every language 
“heart” can mean anything, everything, 
nothing. But the Church in her liturgy 
is not given to idle wordplay; even her 
puns, like her Lord’s, are spiritually 
pungent. Is Mother Church suggesting 
here that the Holy Spirit is the sure and 
able and only teacher who can impart 
to the quicksilver, avid human spirit 
that special tinge or outlook, that strict- 
ly supernatural receptivity which, at 
once open and critical, instantly bap- 
tizes all else that it drinks in? Call this 
habitual viewpoint faith or wisdom or 


| spiritual discernment or what you will. 


The fact is that when the Holy Spirit 
teaches the heart, the mind is finally fit 
to encounter the daily newspaper, or 
anything else. 

In addition, the Holy Spirit is, as to- 
day’s Mass-hymn terms Him, the best 
of all consolers: Consolator optime. The 
human heart goes in sore need of even 
more than its own special instruction; 
it so often needs to be—well, heartened. 
With rue my heart is laden, mourns the 
poet, and his song possesses at least one 
of the marks of high literature, univer- 
sality. Burdens are grievous, sorrow is 
everywhere, honest hearts are torn to 
shreds. There must be someone who 
can, who will pour a soothing, gentle, 
healing balm upon the wounded spirit. 
Anyone will not do. It must be some- 
one deeply wise, tenderly loving, genu- 
inely powerful; it must, indeed, be One 
who is divine. Such a One there is, and 
on this day we celebrate Him, and in- 
vite Him, and confidently welcome Him. 
Come, Holy Spirit! 

Vincent P. McConrry, S.J. 
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